Edited by Lady a DBE. 


It was interesting to read in last Sunday’s “ Observer ” 
how since July 7th, 1935 Mr. Garvin had warned 
the country against the dangers that now beset it. 


A! the time of the Armistice in 1918 Lady Houston 
declared then that she looked upon the League of 
Nations as stupid, senseless folly, and wrote these Rhymes 
about President Wilson :— 


“Whose fourteen points are utter rot 
WHOSE LEAGUE WILL NEVER STOP A SHOT 
Who thinks himself a little Gott 
But ain’t you going to get it hot 
My Wilson.” 


And on the following dates she stable 


MARCH IIth, 1933 (speaking of Disarmament). For if ever a Government did every- 
thing possible to bring War to a Nation, THIS GOVERNMENT HAS—and, as sure as night 
follows day, armaments will be wanted—here at home—perhaps much sooner than even the 
most pessimistic of us suppose. 


NOVEMBER IIth, 1933. We have been forced into disarmament—millions of our 
money have been squandered on Peace Conferences—and the demolition of our Forces of Defence— 
has been carefully thought-out and very thoroughly accomplished. 


AUGUST 26th, 1935. (in a telegram to Mussolini). English patriots hope Mussolini 
will stand fast and damn the League of Nations—-WHICH ONLY EXISTS TO ENABLE 
RUSSIAN BOLSHEVISM TO DESTROY CIVILISATION. 


SEPTEMBER 2lst, 1935 (in an article to Sir Samuel Hoare). If Italy leaves the 
League of Nations and settles the Abyssinian dispute IN A MUCH SHORTER TIME THAN 
YOu ANTICIPATE—what do you and your co- ‘ Sanction-ists’ propose to do then ? 
Conscription (IF NOT TOO LATE) is the only alternative. 


OCTOBER 19th, 1935. Mr. Bernard Shaw wrote about the League of Nations: “‘ Our 
real attitude is summed up in Lady Houston’s thrilling ‘ Damn the League of Nations!’ That 
is almost unladylike ; but it is thoroughly sound.” 


NOVEMBER 16th, 1935. England is on the edge of a precipice and Sanctions were 
specially devised by Russia to give England a final push into the bottomless pit and chaos. 


MAY, 1936 


ar yet Anthony Eden, Litvinoff’s mouthpiece, is still permitted to 
squander the taxpayers’ money with useless journeys to and fro 
to Geneva, in order to receive instructions from Litvinoff as to what 
mischief he must do next to drag England still further down into the 
mire of Bolshevism. 
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Reprinted from Collinson Owen’s article in the “Sunday Pictorial” 


F things were as they should be, we should be celebrating a victory great as 
Mussolini’s ; our enforced return to a measure of political sanity. Instead of 
which, following Mr. Baldwin’s lead, many people are going about mur- 

muring that they feel “ bitterly humiliated.” It would be funny, if not so serious. 
And pitiful. 


It was on Monday last, before the deputation of the League of Nations 
Union, that Mr. Baldwin emitted his historic moan. But on Wednesday, when the 
whole question was being debated in the House, he did not emit even a moan. 
Contrast the two. To a pride, swarm or gaggle (whatever the correct collective 
noun may be) of fanatics, crackling with their own vanities, the Prime Minister 
gives an opinion. To Parliament he remains mum. It’s really unbelievable. 


Neville Chamberlain 
the Next Premier ? 


Our leading Radical newspaper published a circumstantial account of “ the 
growing revolt against Mr. Baldwin,” saying that he and Mr. Eden are to be 
dethroned, opening the way for Mr. Neville Chamberlain to the Premiership. 
It would certainly be amazing if something of the sort was not on foot. 


The long, absurd crisis has reached its grotesque climax. Sir Samuel Hoare 
was thrown out for trying to make peace months ago. Since then scores of 
thousands of Abyssinians have been killed, and Italy is completely triumphant. 


We are not dealing with education or unemployment, but with the very safety 
of the Realm. Some people would say that the mildest belief in those principles 
of honour which politicians are so fond of referring to, would suggest to the 
Prime Minister and his Foreign Secretary that it was time they gave more atten- 
tion to their favourite hobbies. 


But the truth is that in Mr. Baldwin we also have a dictator. As Mr. Churchill 
said on Wednesday, he has all the power—even though he does not take the 
responsibility. And it is not beyond possibility that Mr. B. will remain mum 
long enough for even this blizzard of failure to blow over him. Anything can 
happen in this country, where our cricket code of putting up with things takes 
the place of bushido, dervishes and devil-worship in other lands. 


Humiliated” 
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Two States Demand the End of Sanctions 


At Tuesday’s meeting of the League of Nations 
Council in Geneva, M. Rivas Vicuna, represent- 
ing Chile, said: ‘‘ Without prejudging the 
examination of the fundamentals of the problem, 
my Government believes that inasmuch as the 
war is finished, steps should be taken to lift 
sanctions. 

“ Already these measures are purposeless and 
affect not only the country against which they have 
been taken but also those which apply them. 

‘““My Government is of the opinion that at the 
present moment the adoption of this point of view 
is likely to overcome the world economic and 
political crisis. 

‘ Considering that the draft resolution before us 
maintains sanctions, I abstain from voting.” 

The Ecuadorian representative (Sefior Gonzalo 
Zalumbide) said that he could not subscribe to 
the maintenance of sanctions. In any case, his 
Government had already decided to raise these 
measures in the free exercise of its sovereign 
rights. 

Daily Mail. 


No Compensation ! 


In the House of Commons on Tuesday, Mr. 
Runciman, President of the Board of Trade, was 
asked if he would receive a deputation from the 
Federation of British Importers from Italy, in 
order that the deputation might submit to him 
their claims for consideration in respect of the 


609 


losses they had suffered as a consequence of the 
imposition of sanctions. 

He replied: “‘ After consideration, the Govern- 
ment have decided that compensation cannot be 
given for losses attributable to sanctions against 
Italy. 

““T am ready to consider information or pro- 
posals which the Federation of British Importers 
from Italy may put forward, but as at present 
advised, I do not see that a deputation would serve 
any useful purpose.”’ 

Mr. Geoffrey (Lib., East Wolverhampton).— 
‘‘ Is there to be any compensation for the enorm- 
ous loss of prestige throughout the world through 
the Government’s sanctions policy ?”’ 

No answer was given. 

Evening Standard. 


* * 


End Sanctions 


‘The policy of the Conservative Party is to 
maintain the Empire and to preserve the Con- 
stitution.” 

Many members of the Conservative Party have 
strayed far from this precept of Disraeli in recent 
months. 

These Conservatives have concentrated their 
energies on maintaining the Empire of Haile 
Selassie and the constitution of Geneva. Haile 
Selassie has gained nothing by their effort, and 
the British Empire has lost much. 

The imposition of sanctions against Italy has 
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deeply embittered that country’s relationship with 
Britain. The failure of sanctions to end the war 
in Abyssinia has injured British prestige through- 
out the world. 

Powerful voices, including some which formerly 
were foremost in advocacy of sanctions, now call 
upon the Government to drop sanctions and cut 
their losses. 

Yet, even at this hour, there are counter-voices. 
The expected clamour of the Socialists and the 
Liberals, the League of Nations Union fanatics, 
is echoed by certain members of the Conservative 
Party itself. 

A group of Conservative members of Parliament 
have put their names to a motion demanding that 
sanctions against Italy be maintained. 


Theirs might be a logical course if there were 
the slightest possibility that Mussolini, yielding 
at some future time to the pressure of sanctions, 
would march his troops out of Abyssinia, regret- 
fully inform King Victor Emmanuel that he must 
abdicate his newly-ascended Imperial throne, and 
leave Abyssinia again in possession of Haile 
Selassie. 

There is no such possibility. Now, as ever, 
only military compulsion could turn Mussolini 
from his purpose. 


Now, as ever, the people of Great Britain and 


of the other League States are resolved that they 


will not go to war in a dispute which is of no 
direct concern to any of them. 


EUROPEAN 
SCRAP HEAP | 


The continuance of economic sanctions would 
serve only to prolong and to increase the tension 
in Europe, and to prolong and increase the hard- 
ship of those who suffer through the present dis- 
location of trade. 


In Britain sanctions have caused grievous 
suffering. 


This country is steadily climbing back to pros- 
perity. Figures which are published to-day show 
a further improvement in our industries, and a 
drop of 50,000 on the unemployment registers in 
a single month. But there remain on those 
registers more than 1,803,000. 


We are not in a position to set up of our own 
free will obstacles in the path of recovery. 
Sanctions are such an obstacle. The total 
value of goods sold by this country’s pro- 
ducers to Italy in March 1936, was about one-tenth 
of the total for March 1935, 


There is an industry which is a marked excep. 
tion to the general tale of recovery. The coal 
industry again shows a decline in employment, 
and some part of that decline is due to the fact 
that Britain’s coal exports to Italy, worth nearly 
£1,000,000 in the first quarter of 1935, totalleq 
only £19,000 in the first quarter of 1936. 


It is a monstrous injustice that a single British 
miner should be thrown out of work for no pur. 
pose beyond saving, or pretending to save, the 
face of the League of Nations. It is monstroys 
folly that Conservative members of Parliament 
should urge continued interference in the Abys. 
sinian quarrel—interference which can only result 
in further neglect of vital needs at home and in 
the Empire. 

Evening Standard, 


* * 


A Council of Inaction 

The League Council, at its ninety-second 
session, has studiously preserved the reputation 
which it had earned for itself in the previous 
ninety-one. It came, it saw, it adjourned. Signor 
Mussolini, after months of obstinate and success- 
ful defiance, had just hurled a culminating chal- 
lenge to the League. Even if the Council had not 
contemplated a meeting at this moment it would 
have been natural to suppose that a prompt sum- 
mons would be issued for its immediate assembly. 
But a lucky chance spared this necessity, for weeks 
ago, when no one could have foreseen that Signor 
Mussolini would be proclaiming a new Emperor 
of Ethiopia on May 9, a meeting had been fixed 
for May 11. Such was the importance of the 
occasion that it brought (we are told) an unusual 
array of Foreign Ministers to Geneva. The 
Council met and what did it do? It invited to its 
deliberations the delegate of a non-existent 
Abyssinian Government, then postponed ail 
further decision for five weeks. Could anything 
be more damaging to the already shattered prestige 
of the League than this latest demonstrative exhi- 
bition of its impotence? And is it any wonder 
that Signor Mussolini has withdrawn his dele- 
gation in contempt? 


It is pleaded in extenuation that firm counsel 
was ruled out by the absence of an authoritative 
voice from France. No one would deny that a 


Government which has ceased to enjoy the confi- 


dence of the electors is justified in abstaining from 
any fresh initiative pending the advent of its suc- 
cessors. But international affairs do not wait on 
the exigencies of democratic Constitutions. The 
League Council has already had to postpone 
activity for three weeks in order that the verdict 
of the French people might be ascertained; now 
that the verdict is known activity is postponed for 
another five weeks till the new Government is in 
the saddle. Some have suspected that the elec- 
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tions have been a pretext rather than a genuine 
reason for delay; if the Germans had marched 
across the Rhine would any difficulty have been 
found about acting immediately, elections or no 
elections? But even supposing that the French 
elections were not a mere cloak for procrastina- 
tion, what sort of reliance can anyone place on a 
League whose machinery for security can be kept 
idle for two months while one of its most import- 
ant members is arranging its domestic affairs? 
The League, if it is to pose as the guarantor of 
peace and security, must be able to rely on the 
immediate and unconditional support of all its 
members. Until it can do that its claim to the 
confidence of its constituents must be accounted a 
dangerous imposture. 


The Unequal Contest 

There can be little doubt as to the action which 
realism demands that the Council should take 
when it eventually resumes on June 15. It should 
give up its unequal contest with Signor Mussolini 
and lift the sanctions without any further delay. 
It cannot hide its defeat by indefinitely postponing 
acknowledgment of what is a fact already beyond 
dispute. Having done that it should set about 
the revision of its own statutes. Men who were 
till yesterday among its most distinguished 
champions are now pointing out one after another 
that economic sanctions as a means of coercion are 


can only succeed to the extent that its members 
are prepared to fight in its defence. That would 
seem to reduce the whole Covenant to the melting 
pot, for who can imagine this country accepting 
an unlimited liability to go to war at the instance 
of Geneva? The one certainty that emerges from 
the experience of the past twelve months is that 
we still live in a world where the strong arm is 
the only sure guarantee of safety. 


Morning Post. 


** 
* 


Our Truculent Anti-Patriots 

Our Socialist L.C.C., through its General Pur- 
poses Committee, has refused permission to the 
Anti-Aircraft Brigade, Royal Artillery 
(Territorial Army), to use Battersea Park for a 


recruiting march and anti-aircraft display on 
Sunday, May 24th. 


This is not a sporadic rush of pacifism to the 
L.C.C. head. To hamstring any and every effort 
towards having this country properly armed in its 
own defence is the settled policy not only of the 


— but of every Socialist-controlled public 
y. 


Quite recently the L.C.C. Education Committee 
refused Royal Engineer cadets the use of a school 
for evening training. This was in accordance with 
the resolution adopted. by the L.C.C, early last 


dead, and that the League as an organ of security . 


year not to allow Cadet Corps or O.T.C.’s in 
secondary schools. At the same time a recom- 
mendation was carried against the use of the school 
organisation in connection with the attendance of 
children at tattoos and other military displays. 


Coming from the very people who have been 
urging the Government to go to war—of course on 
behalf of the League—with Japan and Italy and 
Germany, this looks like sheer idiocy. It is under- 
standable only when it is realised that your Socialist 
is a quarreller by instinct. 

Evening News. 


* * 
* 


Gush and Sentimentality 


The League of Nations was the outcome of a 
world-wide state of gush and sentimentality, 
following the Armistice which marked the end of 
the Great War; and it was assumed that machinery 
could be designed which would ensure for future 
years that Peace could be maintained, and Justice 
would prevail in the settlement of differences 
between nations joining the League. The first 
jolt in the organisation of the movement was the 
secession of the United States from any member- 
ship of a League which had been fervently blessed 
in its creation by President Wilson. In the 
planning of a world centre of light and leading, a 
handicap was introduced by the grafting on of a 
parasitic Socialist growth, called the ‘“‘ Inter- 
national Labour Bureau,’’ which, it was piously 
hoped, would direct the world to the solution of 
social and industrial questions too delicate for 
individual nations to settle for themselves. 


The passage of years has allowed many rifts to 
appear within the lute of the League of Peace, 
‘* that by-and-by may make the music mute.’’ The 
attempts of the League to establish its authority in 
serious matters affecting respectively the Govern- 
ments of South America, Japan, Germany, and 
Italy, brought into the light of day the fact that 
the nature and habits of men and nations had not 
been changed by the war, or by the Treaty of 
Peace; and it became evident that the provisions 
made for the enforcement of the authority of the 
League of Nations are quite inadequate for the 
purpose in the absence of a control over a strong 
military force. 


A tremendous excitement, including a fear of 
war, has been kept up for months in Britain, by 
Italy’s invasion of Abyssinia. And it was shown 
how all the threats of the employment of 
‘* Sanctions,’’ in this case and in the quarrel 
started with Germany, have boiled down to the 
fact that France and England were the directors of 
any warlike demonstration by the League: with 
M. Litvinoff, representing the Soviet, as the ring- 
master. The latest victories of the Italians may 
relieve us of the actual dangers of the Sanctions 
we had drifted into, 
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Let Face Realities 


By KIM 


USSOLINI is a man of action. So is 
Hitler. Both these dictators have left 
the little manikins of democracy gasping 

for breath. Herr Hitler is digging himself in 
along the Rhineland, whilst the British Cabinet 
address a Questionnaire requesting to know if he 
will be good enough to reassure them on various 
points, at the same time as his vast military pre- 
parations continue unceasingly day and night. 
Signor Mussolini, meanwhile annexes Abyssinia, 
lock, stock and barrel, and proclaims King 
Emmanuel as Emperor. 


However these actions may be viewed by peace 
loving propagandists, these two men are realists. 
They have faced up to facts and are looking ahead 
for the apparently inevitable struggle which is to 
make of Europe a mere shambles of the unready. 
But whilst Signor Mussolini was proclaiming the 
logical outcome of the war in Abyssinia, with the 
Negus a refugee, carried in a British warship to 
Palestine, the League of Nations Union were 


MEN OF ACTION 


Mussolini Hitler 


. holding a meeting at the Albert Hal! and were 


demanding more sanctions as well as the closing 
of the Suez Canal. Thus we perceive the 
apotheosis of visionism, without one iota of 
realisation. 


FLOGGING A DEAD HORSE 


It is lamentable that a man with the prestige of 
the name of Cecil should prove himself so lacking 
in common sense as to go on flogging a dead 
horse. Fortunately, nearly everybody outside the 
League of Nations Union fanatics now recognises 
that the League has failed in every possible way, 
is unable to insure collective security, or to take 
any action that counts against delinquents. That 
it has taken all these months for sense to prevail 
over prejudice says little for their judgment, and 
shows how little capable are the bulk of politicians 
to possess power. It is some consolation to think 


that large numbers of those who were led astra 
by the League of Nations Union in the firs 
instance are refusing to be duped any longer, 
Their funds are in a precarious condition. Their 
treasurer, Lord Queenborough, has resigned and 
Viscount Cecil is having to tout round for help to 
Internationalist financiers, who for their part are 
too astute to help a sinking ship. 


The lesson to us of Abyssinia and the Rhine. 
land is one and the same. It is that of the foolish 
virgins who failed to trim their lamps and were 
sent to everlasting darkness. We, as a nation, 
can no longer rest on our laurels, or preen our- 
selves on holding the balance of power. It is no 
good organising indignation meetings and fancy. 
ing that a vote will have the same effect as an 
army corps unless there is the force behind it. 
The sanction-mongers are slowly perceiving this 
truth or are at least pretending to, as, for instance 
the News-Chronicle, most bellicose of the Pacifist 
gang, which cries indignantly that if at the word 
of a military autocrat to-day the victim is Abys- 
sinia, to-morrow it may be Denmark or Switzer- 
land, Austria, of Czecho-Slovakia. The News- 
Chronicle declares that the only hope of escape 
lies in ‘‘a firm and courageous re-assertion by 
action as well as by word ”’ of the principles which 
it says have been abused. 


QUARRELSOME PACIFISTS 


If this be so, if the lesson has been learnt by the 
News-Chronicle, and many of the previous 
Sanctionists, let us see if they will remain con- 
sistent to the principle of action as well as merely 
by word. Of course, it is no good talking of 
action unless there is the strength behind it, but 
hitherto the Pacifists, like as two peas with the 
Socialists, have taken no steps to encourage re- 
armament. They have given no_ help to 
recruitment. 


Major Attlee and his party who, if their threats 
were translated into deeds, would be plunging this 
country into a bloody war with Italy, are dishonest 
enough to oppose all re-armament proposals. 
There is nothing quite so singularly dishonest as 
the. fact that the peace-at-any-price party, who 
have preached pacifism and the weakening of the 
nation’s safety, are the very ones who want to 
quarrel with Italy, Germany, and Japan. 


They have their chance to offer restitution. The 
effects of their sinister propaganda over many 
years is now apparent. It is time the Government, 
with their full support, took steps to put down the 
growing revolutionary tactics which are becoming 
more numerous and disconcerting to the rest of the 
nation. We have seen recently organised sabotage 
of British war-ships, caused by Communists and 
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doubtless financed by Russia. There have been 
a series of sudden unofficial strikes in great aero- 
lane factories for the purpose of placing the 
industrial power in the hands of the shop-stewards 
who are Communist almost toa man. The South 
Wales Miners’ Federation, always Red, have 
nominated Mr. A. Horner, a Communist, as their 
Vice-President, which behoves no good in any 
national emergency, for it is placing the control of 
coal in the hands of Britain’s avowed enemies. 


The Government are attempting tu bribe the 
munition workers in the arm factories to under- 
take not to strike for three years in consideration of 
higher wages instead of laying down the dictum 
that in any national emergency all these men 
and others will be conscripted. 


Mr. Fenner Brockway, one of the Red leaders, 
in the New Leader openly says that if there was 
a war by a Capitalist Government it would mean 
mass resistance and revolution by the workers. 
The Communists, unlike the Government, are 
acting and not merely talking, and it is common 
knowledge that just as the Socialist swallows the 
Liberal so the Communist boa-constrictor gets the 
Socialist inside him. Communism has shown its 
strength in France, and has Spain in its grips, but 
what has this Government done to counteract its 
evil influence? It has turned the other cheek to 
the smiter and taken the bloody Litvinoff and the 
Russian butchers by the hand. 


OXFORD ASSES 


The Oxford Union goes Red and declares by a 
large majority that the young gentlemen, who are 
in a privileged position, recognise no other than 
the Red Flag. They ought to be spanked, 
naturally, for they ought to set a good and not a 
bad example, but what is to be thought of our 
educated youth if the Oxford Union reflects the 
idea of growing adolescents? With this we see 


MEN OF WORDS 


Major Attlee 


Lord Cecil 


the utmost difficulty experienced by the Govern- 
ment to obtain recruits for the Army, Navy and 
Air Force. The youth of the day are being 
brought up to regard with contempt the King’s 
Uniform and to spit at the Union Jack. 


Mr. Baldwin, it is true, at the Primrose League 
demonstration the other day, appealed to young 
men to come forward to serve, as the surest 
guarantee of peace. But in 1982 he told the 
young men that it was useless for them to attempt 
to defend their land against air attacks. ‘‘ How 
will they investigate this matter ?’’ he asked, “ It 
is they who will have to fight.’’ But Mr. Baldwin 
always speaks with two voices to suit either 
audience. 


The long and the short of it is that if the nation 
intends seriously to face the menace of war there 
is no time left to temporise over the defence forces. 
The best guarantee would be conscription, and in 
view of the bellicose policy of the Liberals and 
Socialists they could not well oppose it. The 
existing pacifism is of their creation. 
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GLAND SAV 


By MERIEL BUCHANAN 


HE victory of Signor Mussolini’s armies 
should be acclaimed not only in Italy but in 
England as well, for if Italy had not—con- 

trary to all the predictions of her detractors—won 
the war in Abyssinia, it would have been Geneva 
who would have emerged victorious, and the 
victory of Geneva would have meant the victory of 
the Soviet Republics and it would have placed 
England under the heel of Russia. 


Geneva is without a 
doubt almost entirely 
controlled by Russia. 
The admission of the 
Soviet into the League 
of Nations has_ given 
Litvinoff an unprece- 
dented chance to carry 
out his long cherished 
schemes for the downfall 
of the British Empire, 
it has allowed him free 
scope for his subversive 
activities, it has brought 
him into close touch with 
British statesmen, it has 
enabled him to entangle 
Mr. Eden in his web, 
and, through him, to 
dominate British Foreign 
Policy. 


Our close co-operation 
with Soviet Russia is 
clearly proved by one of the questions which have 
been put to Herr Hitler. After drawing attention 
to Germany’s south-eastern and _ north-eastern 
frontiers, the ambiguous document , continues, 
‘* His Majesty’s Government cannot but feel that 
the general settlement would be very greatly 
facilitated if the German Government could see 
their way to interpret these words so as to cover at 
least also the Soviet Union, Latvia and Estonia, as 
well as the States actually contiguous to 
Germany.’ In this question, is not England 
demanding a promise from Germany not to attack 


the Soviet Union? And is this not an unwarrant. 
able intrusion on our part ? 


The subservience of England to the Soviet js 
further shown in the consideration and honour 
given to the Emperor of Abyssinia which is so 
cruelly different to that which was meted out to the 
late Tsar of Russia. 


The Tsar was a first cousin of the late King 
George V. He was our Ally in the Great War. 
He lost his Empire chiefly because he held loyally 


MURDERED—The Tsar, Tsarina and their family. The British Government 
refused to send a cruiser which would have taken the 


Imperial Family tofsafety. 


to his word to continue the war to the end, in spite 
of the restlessness and discontent which had been 
fomented by the secret influences which had for so 
long planned the downfall of the Russian Empire. 
Although a British cruiser had been asked for to 
bring the Tsar and his wife and family to safety, 
although the Germans had promised it safe con- 
duct, the British Government at the last moment 
cancelled all arrangements and the Imperial family 
were left to a terrible fate, probably the most cruel 
and horrible of all times. , 


The memory of that desertion and betrayal is a 
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black and disgraceful shadow which rests on the 
name of England, and which will never be for- 
gotten by those who, like myself, know the true 
history of all the proceedings. 


How different is the story to-day. When the 
Negus fled, abandoned his capital to robber bands, 
and asked for a British warship, it was immediately 
sent to him ‘‘ as an act of courtesy.’’ He has been 
received by high British officials in Jerusalem. 
Rumour has it that he may shortly come to London 
to live in the house which is even now being pre- 
pared for him. 


The sentimentality which permeates the Press 
to-day is a little nauseating when one remembers, 
as I do, the cruel callousness, the criticism, the 
injustice of British public opinion towards the 
Tsar. As I said in my last article, that opinion 
had been cunningly prepared, had been slowly 
poisoned by the Power which, long before the 
Revolution, had been casting aspersions on the 
Imperial family and spreading infamous calumnies 
regarding the Empress all over the world. Owing 
to that malign and crafty influence, England 
refused to receive the Tsar, and now the same 
influence is at work sur- 
rounding the Negus with 
a halo of glory, of 
heroism and martyrdom. 


An article by Major 
Lawrence Athill, pub- 
lished in the Sunday 
Times, gives a_ vivid 
description of Haile 
Selassie, the man. Three 
sentences of that article 
could have been far more 
appropriately written 
about the late Tsar. 
“He is saved from 
physical insignificance by 
his eyes. They are, I 
think, the most patient, 
most tired eyes I have 
ever seen. There is a 
word that I should 
hesitate to apply had I 
not heard it fall spon- 
taneously from the lips 
of a by means 
idealistic observer. It 
is Christlike! 


I remember how the last time I ever saw the 
Tsar that same word came flashing into my mind 
when I looked up into his eyes and met their clear, 
steadfast, infinitely patient smile. ‘‘ Christlike,’’ 
with all his weaknesses the life and death of 
Nicholas II of Russia was just that, and his un- 
swerving faith, his sincerity and his loyalty to his 
principles and his religion stand out above all the 
tragedies of his reign. 

How can the same word be applied to the ruler 
of a savage black race whose veneer of culture hides 
a mind trained in Eastern cruelty and deception 
and intrigue ? 

The sweeping victories of the Italians have not 
only driven the Negus into exile, but have defeated 
the Soviet aims in Abyssinia, for there can be no 
doubt that that country was controlled by the 
Kremlin, even as Geneva is riddled and abused by 
Soviet influences. Signor Mussolini has flung his 
challenge to those secret evil powers, he has 
defeated them, and in so doing, has saved England 
from being entirely subjected to the domination of 
Litvinoff and his fellow criminals of the Kremlin 
and that Phenominal Example of Diplomatic 
Futility—Anthony Eden. 


FETED—The Negus, who asked for a British warship to rescue him after 
he had fied from his capital. It was immediately sent. 
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Trouble Ahead in India 


By Sir Michael O'Dwyer 


HE Government of India Act has been on 
the Statute book for nearly a year; the pro- 
cedure to bring Provincial autonomy into 

force in April next year and, if possible, the All- 
India Federation three years later, is well under 
way. 

Public attention here has been so concentrated 
on the critical European situation that it has taken 
scanty notice of the great difficulties, political, com- 
munal and economic, with which the new Indian 
Constitution is faced and of the ominously hostile 
attitude of the most powerful section of Indian 
politicians. 

These openly proclaim their intention to wreck 
it and that they will be content with nothing less 
than complete independence, whether in the form 
of a Federal Republic, dominated by the high- 
caste Hindus — Brahmans, landlords, money 
lenders and industrialists—representing capital, or 
of a Socialist Republic on Soviet lines as advocated 
by Pundit Jawahir Lal Nehru, the Congress 
President. 


Now FACE THE FACTS 


Lord Willingdon, who as Viceroy was the pro- 
tagonist of the Reforms policy in India, has just 
been succeeded by Lord Linlithgow, who, as 
Chairman of the Parliamentary Committee, on 
whose report the Act is based, had a leading rdéle 
in shaping its provisions, and is now faced with the 
responsibility of putting them into practice. 

The time is therefore opportune for examining 
some of the problems that confront him. 

Mr. N. Gangulee, a distinguished Bengali 
economist who for over 20 years has been investi- 
gating rural conditions in his own Province and as 
a member of Lord Linlithgow’s Agricultural Com- 
mission of enquiry has had special facilities for 
studying them throughout British India, has 
undertaken the task in a valuable work entitled 
‘“* The Making of Federal India ’’ (Nisbet, 12/6). 

The book has the more weight as the author has 
a wider experience and outlook than the more 
prominent Indian politicians, who, as a rule, take 
no interest in the peasantry, and he has brought 
the story of the origin and growth of the Reforms 
quite up-to-date. Having done so, he summarises, 
in his final chapter, the obstacles in the way and 
puts forward several suggestions, some practical, 
others visionary, as to how they can be overcome. 

Whether they can be overcome at all and there- 
fore preserve our Indian Empire from relapsing 
into the anarchy from which we rescued it depends 
on whether we can rely on the loyal co-operation 
and reasonable support of the Indian politicians— 
and later on of the Indian States—who are to be 
associated as partners with Great Britain in the 
future government of India. 


The foundation of the whole scheme, developed 
in the Joint Report and finally embodied in the 
India Act, is the White Paper of 1932. Paragraph 
26 of that document contains this all important 
pronouncement :— 


“The present proposals in general necessarily 
proceed on the basic assumption that every en. 
deavour will be made by those responsible for 
working the Constitution to approach the adminis- 
trative problems that present themselves in the 
spirit of partners in a common enterprise.”’ 

Let us examine the grounds for this sweeping 
assumption. As regards the British partner, could 
there be a surer indication of her trust in her future 
partners than the transfer—amounting almost to 
a quixotic abdication—of British responsibility over 
practically the whole Civil administration to Indian 
legislatures, Central and Provincial, from which 
the invaluable British official will be barred, and 
to Ministers, exclusively Indian, who are to have 
complete freedom of action subject to certain safe- 
guards in the hands of the Governor-General and 
Governors of Provinces? 

In fact the only vestige of British authority left 
in the Civil Government will be the Governor- 
General and Governors, and they will be without 
any British colleague and bound ordinarily to act 
on the advice of Indian Ministers who in many 
cases will belong either to the dominant anti-British 
Congress party or will fear to antagonise it. 


SOP TO POLITICIANS 


Moreover, the British element in all the Services 
but two—the I.C.S. and Police—is to disappear, 
involving a grievous deterioration in the splendid 
administration they have so laboriously built up. 
This is not for the good of the Indian masses, but 
a sop to the Indian politicians. The outlook for 
the hitherto predominant British Partner is there- 
fore a poor one! 

But it is hoped by the authors of the Act that the 
association of the Indian States as a second Partner 
in the All-India Federation will supply a con- 
servative and stabilising element. It would be 
rash to rely on this. Excepting half a dozen of the 
more powerful Princes, who count on being able 
to hold their own, and a few dozen others who are 
attracted to the Federation by the promise of re- 
mission of tribute and other material advantages 
if they join, the great majority in their hearts would 
prefer to retain their internal sovereignty as 
guaranteed by their treaties with the Crown. 

They fear, and not without reason, that their 
accession to the Federation will involve not only 
the immediate surrender of part of that sovereignty 
to the All-India Federation, but the danger of 
future encroachment on the residue by the Federal 
Government. They have seen that happen in the 
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Federations’ of Germany, the United States and 
even in the British Dominions of Australia and 
Canada and they also see that the declared object 
of a powertul section of the Congress party is first 
to get rid of the British and then to liquidate 
the Princes as ‘‘ medieval anachronisms. 

It was fear that led the Maharaja of Jamnagar 
(better known here as ‘“* Ranji ’’), when addressing 
the Viceroy as Chancellor of the Chamber of 
Princes, to denounce the scheme *‘ as injurious 
alike to the interests of the States and the British 
connection.” 

It is well known that the Maharaja of Patiala, 
who has just resigned the Chancellorship, and his 
successor, the Maharaj-Rana_ of Dholpur, are 
equally hostile to it. Finally the Maharaj-Rana of 
hallawar stated in the London Press of the 27th 
November, 1934: 

“ With the vast majority of the Princes there 
has been a growing apprehension that the Federal 
scheme would ultimately rob us of our present 
strength, prestige and status with which we can 
fulfil our obligations as friends of the Empire in 
India.” 

THE PRINCES’ PART 

These being the facts, is it reasonable to hope 
that the ‘*t vast majority of the Princes,’’ even if 
they are persuaded against their better judgment 
to join the Federation, will be willing or able to 
play the part of a conservative and_ stabilising 
element as is hoped ? 

Finally we come to British India. Mr. Gangulee 
says ‘‘ the third partner is the educated and pro- 
pertied classes of British India.”’ But these in the 
words of the Joint Committee ‘‘ constitute but a 
small fraction of the vast population of India.” 

The peasantry alone represent ninety per cent., 
but apparently an Indian writer whose knowledge 
of and sympathy with them are undoubted, 
regards them as having no place in the ‘* common 


enterprise ’’—the future governance of India. 


One fears that he is right and that for generations 
to come, if the new Constitution functions for 
so long, the Indian masses, devoid of political 
aptitudes or constitutional aspirations, will be left 
to the mercy of the grasping landlords, the greedy 
moneylender and the unscrupulous industrialist, 
from exploitation by whom it has hitherto been the 
glorious but thankless task of the British Govern- 
ment and the British officials to protect them. 

That was repeatedly pointed out to the Joint 
Committee and was noted in the minority reports 
both of Lord Salisbury and Mr. Attlee, but the 
majority of the Committee came to the conclusion 
that the grant of the vote to an electorate of 35 
millions, of whom 90 per cent, will be illiterate, 
would be a sufficient protection. Those who know 
Indian conditions are convinced that it will not be 
so. 
But what of ‘‘ the educated and _ propertied 
classes '’ who form Mr. Gangulee’s third partner ? 
Of the most powerful section—the Congress Party 
—which even under the present constitution has a 
majority in the central and several provincial 
legislatures and will be even more powerful under 
the new constitution, Mr, Gangulee writes ; 


Lord Linlithgow 


Lord Willingdon 


‘* There are Indian Nationalists who propose to 
attain their political goal by the threat of Civil 
Disobedience or by causing obstruction within the 
legislature till their demands are conceded. 
Simultaneously with their demand for Dominion 
Status (the Congress now demands complete 
independence) they raise the question of the right 
of secession, and relying on the precedent of the 
Irish Free State, they demand also the right of 
repudiating debts. And when faced with the 
realities of the Indian situation they were unable 
to offer a practical solution . . . . and allowed the 
differences among themselves to develop into com- 
munal strife. Communal hatreds were never 
fiercer and communal riots never so frequent and 
widespread as in India to-day.”’ 


Such is the testimony of one in close sympathy 
with Indian politicians. It is, if anything, an 
understatement. The attempt to placate these 
politicians by our surrender of responsibility in the 
1935 Act has only encouraged them to the most 
extreme demands and extravagant action. The 
present Central Assembly has _ systematically 
rejected all the Government proposals for controll- 
ing an incendiary Press, for combating the murder 
gangs and maintaining public order; it has 
repudiated the Ottawa Agreement and last month 
threw out the Budget. All this has been done in 
pursuance of rabid racial jealousy and hostility. 


MUTUAL GOODWILL ? 


Is this the spirit of ‘* partners in a common enter- 
prise,’’ on the existence of which the whole scheme 
of reform was based ? Is there here any indication 
of the ‘* mutual confidence and goodwill ”’ of which 
we heard so much when the Bill was being pushed 
through Parliament, and its critics were dismissed 
as reactionaries ? 

The object of the Act is the better government of 
India. How far is that secured? Mr. Churchill 
at the Queen’s Hall last year thus summed up the 
matter :— 

He asked, ‘‘ Whether this plan would work, 
would it last? Would it give Indians more food, 
would they have less taxes to pay? Would there 
be more peace in their streets, greater justice in the 
Courts and higher security against the oppression 
of class and race? Would it give what the Indian 
politicians themselves asked for? Was there any 
finality about it? Any hope of tranquility even 
for a breathing space ? ”’ 
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HEN ministers of State make repeated 
statements as to the necessity of rapid 
rearmament, when the Government issues 

White Papers to this effect, when the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer asks the taxpayers to make sacri- 
fices in the interest of security—then is the time 
when clear thinking among those who administer 
the fighting services is absolutely essential. Clear 
thinking and planning among the administrators 
is, in fact, the first and essential step towards 
security. 

It was because this fact was realised by the vast 
majority of people that the House of Commons 
pressed for the establishment of a Ministry of 
Defence. It was presumably because this truth 
began to dawn upon Downing Street that a 


Launch of the cruiser “ H.M.S. Penelope.” 


We are in vital need of these ships, but the Navy’s needs 
are being used as shuttlecocks in a political game. 


onfusion in W 


By Periscope 


itehall 


Minister for the Co-ordination of Defence y 
appointed. 

Given three defence departments who have made 
long study of their responsibilities and are capable 
of furnishing a minister with the answer to any 
relevant question at short notice, and given a co. 
ordinating minister to prevent overlapping and 
ensure economy of effort, one would think that 
clear thinking in Whitehall would be aimost 
inevitable. 

Yet the reverse appears to be the case. And 
this is reflected in Westminster and to the general 
public, so that there is no certainty anywhere of 
what is wanted or of how to get it. 

Last week saw this pitifully demonstrated. The 
House of Commons set about debating the naval 
supplementary estimate for over ten million pounds 
in committee of supply. There was no party in 
the House of Commons which opposed this extra 
expenditure upon the Navy. Yet no sooner had 
the debate begun than questions were fired across 
the floor of the House, and the debate ended in 
confusion and recrimination. 


as 


THE OLD CONTROVERSY 


Naturally, members of the House of Commons 
wished to know how the money was to be spent. 
They wished to be assured that the maximum 
degree of security would result therefrom. And 
naturally the old controversy was revived as to 
whether battleships are of any use now that 
weapons of offence, and notably air attack, have 
advanced so far. ; 

The recrudescence of this controversy could have 
been foretold with the certainty that day follows 
night. Yet, so far from setting a guiding hand 
upon controversy and leading the House into clear 
and reasonable thinking, Government spokesmen 
appeared to revel in the confusion and do all in 
their power to add to it. 

The first confusion arose over the two battle- 
ships which the Government propose to lay down 
so soon as they are free of Treaty limitations— 
that is, at the beginning of 1937. — It will be 
remembered that these two battleships were specifi- 
cally mentioned in the White Paper of March this 
year. In other words the Government had then 
definitely decided that battleships were necessary. 
Then came Sir Thomas Inskip who, pandering to 
some of the controversy-mongers and apparently 
reluctant to be definite about anything, set up a 
sub-committee of the Committee of Imperial 
Defence to look into the battleship question. That 
sub-committee was set up about eight weeks ago. 
Since every scrap of the evidence before it had 
already been closely examined by the Chiefs of 
Staffs of the Services—who were members of the 
sub-committee—it is reasonable to suppose that it 
could have completed its work before now. Even 
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if the final report of the sub-committee were not 
ready, it would surely have been good policy on 
the part of the Government to make a clear and 
definite statement based upon that report. As it 
is, senior officers of the services are of the opinion 
that the work of the sub-committee was purposely 
delayed. 

Having created uncertainty by the establishment 
of this sub-committee, the next stage in the story 
was the issue of the supplementary estimate. This 
stated that two battleships were definitely to be 
built, and asked for a considerable amount of 
money for their construction to be pressed forward 
during the current financial year. In other words, 
the supplementary estimate contradicted the need 
for an investigation, and the investigation in turn 
had contradicted the definite statements of the 
White Paper on Defence. 


ABOUT CRUISERS 


It can hardly be wondered at that confusion 
exists both in the House of Commons and the 
country ! 

Then the House passed on the discussion of the 
cruiser question. Some ships were to be retained 
after being re-armed in order to bring them into 
a different category of cruisers. Other ships were 
to be scrapped under the terms of the iniquitous 
London Naval Treaty of 1930. 

Here at once was a puzzling situation. |The 
Government, bent upon re-armament, were to 
scrap cruisers—the very ships of which we are 
most in need. The House of Commons asked for 
elucidation of the point. So far from there being 
any official elucidation from the Government 


benches, confusion was made worse confounded 
by Lord Stanley, who made glaring mis-statements 
of fact. He was even rebuked by a former Socialist 
First Lord of the Admiralty, to whom he was 
busily trying to pass the buck. 


“The noble lord is very badly informed,” 
snapped Mr. Alexander when Lord Stanley said 
that there was no escalator clause in the London 
Naval Treaty which applied to cruisers. Then, 
apparently, Lord Stanley began to see his error. 
Yet, instead of admitting a slip of the tongue and 
explaining the complicated situation which has 
arisen out of the 1930 Treaty, he wove a web of 
verbiage in which the entire House of Commons 
was left struggling. 


And the sequel? There is dissatisfaction among 
members of Parliament. There is dissatisfaction 
among the general public. Worst of all, there 
is dissatisfaction in the Navy, where the belief is 
growing that its urgent needs are being used as 
shuttlecocks in a game which it does not pretend to 
understand. 


Is something going to be done about it? It 
looks very much as if the Government, caught in 
the toils which it set for private members who 
wished to know too much about the workings of 
Whitehall, is to run away from the storm of pro- 
test and criticism which it has raised. The debate 
was unfinished last week. It was to be continued 
on Monday, but on Friday came the announcement 
that it had been postponed indefinitely.’ 
Exactly what this means we are left to guess. One 
thing is, however, certain. That is that refusal 
to face the music will be regarded both in and out 
of the Service as a despicable breach of faith. 


HE keeper was feeding his ferrets. The 
hutches were ranged under the open shed 
next to the fowl-run. The keeper went 

from cage to cage, doling out saucers of bread- 
and-milk. The little pink-eyed ferrets clawed at 
the wires as they heard him coming. Not from 
any love for the man but because they knew it was 
feeding time. There was something strangely 
sinister about these slim white creatures. They 
had a look of cold ferocity about them as they 
darted about their hutches. There was a hint of 
deadly fury in their cold, pink eyes. And their 
looks did not belie them. For the ferret is a rela- 
tion of the polecat, the weasel and the stoat, killers 
all, bloodthirsty hunters whose lives are spent in 
destruction. 


The keeper had had a long and tiring day. He 
hurried through this business of feeding. At last 
he came to the hutch which housed the big hob- 
ferret. He pushed in the bowl and bread-and- 


The Ferret Escapes 


By Dan Russell 


milk and slammed the door with a sigh of relief. 
Then he hurried off to his tea. But the catch on 
the cage door had not fastened, and even as the 
man turned his back the door swung open again. 
The ferret, engrossed in his meal, did not heed 
it, nor did he when he had eaten. The food had 
made him drowsy, so he retired to his sleeping 
den and curled himself up in the straw. 


THIS FREEDOM 


Night fell and a great pale moon sailed into a 
cloudless sky. The light in the keeper’s cottage 
went out, and all was quiet save for the occasional 
screech of a hunting owl. In the ferret-shed there 
was a sound of crackling straw as the little 
creatures moved in their beds. Some of them 
were awake and nosing against the netting of 
their cages. The big hob in the end hutch awoke. 
For a time he lay blinking in the warm darkness 
of his den. Then he wandered out into the run. 
For a moment he did not realise that the door was 
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open and made as if to press his nose against the 
wire. Then he saw that the way to freedom was 
open. There was a soft plop as he dropped to the 
ground. His white, wraith-like figure glided 
silently over the stone floor and out into the yard. 
Yet another killer had been loosed upon the 
countryside. 

Before breakfast next morning the keeper’s wife 
went out to feed her hens. She flung open the 


‘hen-house door and called to them, but there was 


no response. She glanced inside and saw her 
fourteen fowls lying in a welter of blood. They 
had been torn and mangled with terrible ferocity. 
Not one was left alive. In the air was a faint 
musky odour which made her think of polecat. 
She called her husband to view the havoc. He, 
too, thought of a polecat. But when, later, he 
visited his ferrets he realised the true culprit. With 
a grim face he reached for his gun, for he knew 
only too well what damage a loose ferret can do. 


But though he searched diligently he found no 
sign of the missing ferret. Indeed, it had left no 
sign for him to follow. While he was searching 
it was sleeping in a rabbit bury. It lay curled 
upon the body of a rabbit it had killed. In that 
small bury were nine dead rabbits, each one with 
a ragged wound at the back of its head. The 
reign of terror had begun. The ferret slept 
through the heat of the day, but in the cool of 
the evening he emerged from his stronghold. 
Down the hedge he went seeking fresh prey. 
Despite his short legs and long, snaky body, he 
moved with surprising speed and silence. ~ His 
cruel eyes gleamed with the blood-lust. 

His nostrils were busy as he ran; every breath 
of air was tested for the scent of some living 
thing. He sniffed at every hole that he came to, 
and, if the air brought him news of prey, he 
entered. Many were the tragedies that happened 
in the darkness of the tunnels. He was not 
hungry; it was the mad blood-lust of his kind that 
drove him to this wanton slaughter. He located 
his victim, killed and passed on to seek another. 


White Devils 


Nor were the rabbits the only sufferers : rats, mice 
and young birds all fell to this murderous brute. 

The days went by and in covert and field, jn 
spinney and farmyard, the ferret left his blood. 
stained trail. Little corpses lay in the hedges anq 
ditches, gory about the head but otherwise yp. 
touched. The keeper grew more ana more 
worried, but he could get no glimpse of the ferret, 
Only the bodies of his victims remained to tel] 
their pitiful tale. 

For three weeks the ferret harried the country. 
side. He had taken up his abode in a rabbit 
warren, and from there he sallied forth each even. 
ing on his career of bloodshed. But it could not 
last for ever. The end when it came was strange, 

It was a fine evening. The first shadows of dusk 
were descending on “the fields when the ferret 
wormed his stealthy way through a coppice of 
hazels. In the field a family of young rabbits: 
were feeding. Very cautiously the little white 


devil worked his way towards them. But they 
spied him and bolted to their bury. With his 
tail twitching in anger the ferret followed them, 
and a shrill squeal soon told that one had died. 
So small was it that the ferret had no difficulty in 
dragging it from the hole into the ditch. Then he 
began to eat its brain. 

So engrossed was he in his meal that he did 
not hear the soft patter of footsteps in the grass. 
But some sense warned him of danger. He looked 
up into the yellow eyes of a fox. For a moment 
the two looked at each other in astonishment. 
The ferret, knowing no fear, hissed a warning at 
the fox. The yellow eyes blinked in surprise. 
Who was this upstart who challenged so_pre- 
sumptuously ? The fox snarled back. With a 
lightning movement the little ferret jerked forward 
and bit the fox on the muzzle. There was one 
sharp click of teeth and the fox cantered off with 
the rabbit in his jaws. In the ditch lay the ferret. 
His career of crime was over. He had challenged 
the master bandit and had paid in full for his 
rashness, 
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widely read article entitled ‘‘ This accursed 
league of Nations,’’ which appeared in the 
Salurday Review of March 14th, and her declara- 
tion to Mr, Eden, ** Make no mistake, the young 
men of the country will not come forward to fight 
for the League of Nations,’’ it is interesting to 
note how France has taken up the same views. 

A leading Parisian newspaper writes in a spirit 
friendly to England, but giving her grave warn- 
ing. ‘* Italy’s conquest of Ethiopia is complete 
and must be recognised,”’ it declares, ‘‘ and we 
must warn our friends across the Channel that if 
they wish to continue the dangerous policy of 
sanctions against Italy, they will act alone; France 
would sooner leave the League of Nations than 
associate herself with such measures. Let sanc- 
tions be abolished; they have augmented a 
hundredfold the difficulties existing in Europe and 
grievously handicapped all commerce.” 

This latter statement is borne out by many 
manufacturers, the silk trade, particularly, verging 
on ruin from losing her best customer, and many 
large houses declare that if sanctions are abolished 
now, they will reopen their works which employed 
a large number of hands. The matter is so serious 
that a large meeting was organised by the Comité 
d’Action Nationale at the Hotel Georges V, where 
the great commercial interests were represented, 
and it was universally agreed that the continuance 
of sanctions would be a calamity to the country. 


* * * 


AY’S advent in Paris was accompanied by 

chilly winds and clouded skies, but people 
looked gay with buttonholes of muguet, from the 
humble flower that grows so abundantly in the 
woods around Paris to the expensive fragrant 
sprays from famous florists. 

May Ist has been Labour Day in France since 
1880, and on some occasions serious riots and 
bloodshed have taken place. But this year there 
were few disturbances. Orders to preserve peace 
in view of the decisive elections to be held on 
Sunday had been issued by the Reds and 
respected. The Gardes Mobiles, stationed at the 
Grand Palais in case of disorder, yawned the day 
out, inactive and, leaving, bought up the stock of 
neighbouring muguet sellers. 

The spring festival was commemorated as usual 
by the ‘‘ Queen of the Halles” visiting the wife 
of the Prefet de Police. It is a pretty sight, for 
she is escorted by the ‘‘ forts des Halles ’’ in 
their picturesque large hats and blue blouses— 
market porters who can carry incredible weights. 
The Queen presented Madame Langeron with 
magnificent flowers and received a generous dona- 
tion for the market orphans, while Monsieur 
Langeron bestowed a medal on Monsieur Lesur, 
a porter who has saved many lives by giving his 


wisely read Lady Houston’s splendid and 


Eve in Paris 


blood for transfusion ; after which the whole party 
was regaled by a Vin d’Honneur. 


* * * 
HE most notable entertainment of the Spring 
Season was the banquet given by the Polish 
Minister and Madame Chlapowska (who wore 
white and a dazzling diadem) for the President of 
the Republic and Madame Lebrun, to inaugurate 
their new and magnificent abode which was once 
the home of the Prince de Sagan, last of the 
dandies and wits of the third Empire, who used to 
boast that he owed ten million francs (a large sum 
for those days) and was good for another ten 
millions of debts. 

H. E. Cardinal Maglione was present among 
many eminent persons. After dinner a concert 
was held in the superb white salon, and attended 
by no less than two thousand guests. French and 
Polish music was heard, Chopin and Debussy, 
and the beautiful voice of Madame Bandrowska- 
Turska, exquisitely trained, charmed the critical 
audience. 

The only contretemps was that the gentlemen’s 
vestiaire was so overcrowded that some men could 
not get their coats, but the evening had been 
charming, the weather was mild, and they departed 
good-humouredly to send for their property the 
next day. Fortunately no hitch occured in the 
ladies’ cloak-room, for the temporary loss of their 
superb wraps might have displeased the ladies. 


* * * 

HE result of the elections had been a foregone 
conclusion, and the defeated ones accepted the 
situation with a certain philosophy. Things are 
undoubtedly bad. Monsieur Sarraut (a member of 
the two hundred families whose wealth the commu- 
nists declare they will confiscate) may be forced to 
resign before June, or decide to do so, and Monsieur 
Léon Blum is preparing to take office. He is 
already in conference with the President of the 
Republic and Monsieur Daladier, while Monsieur 
Sarraut himself has surprisingly declared that the 
explanation of policy, given by the socialist leader, 

is reassuring and not at all revolutionary ! 

Believe this who can! 

An interview with Monsieur Dorriot, maire of 
St. Denis and head of the National Communist 
Party, who has a following, is instructive. ‘“‘Yes,”’ 
he declared, ‘“‘I have abandoned the French 
Communist Party, because it is sworn to obey 
Moscow, whose policy I regard as fatal to my 
country. Is there danger of war? Of course! 


The French Communist Party is a section of the 
Third International, directed by Moscow; their 
aim is solely world revolution. When the Front 
Commun, many of whom desire peace, find them- 
selves driven to fight for Bolshevist Rule, they 
will return to .my party, the National Com- 
munists.”’ 
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Europe Takes Stock 


By Robert Machray 


OT Mr. Baldwin and the ‘ National ”’ 
Government alone are stocktaking with 
regard to the position of the League of 

Nations, for all the States on the Continent are 
engaged in the same anxious and disquieting 
investigation. With the King of Italy proclaimed 
Emperor of a conquered and annexed Abyssinia in 
defiance of Geneva, it is no longer possible for 
even the blindest and stupidest of statesmen to 
assert that the League has been successful in its 
conflict with Signor Mussolini. All of them now 
fully realise that, on the contrary, it has suffered 
abject and irremediable defeat, and that the hopes 
they founded on it are vain. 

That is particularly true of the Little States. 
Considered as such, there has always been at 
Geneva, notwithstanding its ‘‘ atmosphere,’”’ a 
certain opposition between them and the Great 
Powers, and not infrequently complaints of pres- 
sure. Any delegate who stood up to the Great 
Powers in the Assembly or the Council was 
acclaimed a hero, and now and again there was 
actually a “* revolt of the Little Powers,’ though 
it was seldom attended with victory. Their oppo- 
sition never went very far, for they were afraid 
that, if it did, the League would be disrupted 
and they would lose whatever voice they had in 
international affairs. 


PEACE AND SECURITY? 


Most of these Little States were—and are— 
dominated by fear of one or other possible 
““aggressor,’’ and they saw, or rather thought 
they saw, peace and security in and through the 
League, in much the same way as far too many 
of our own people did. The resounding triumph 
of Italy, dubbed by the League an aggressor, has 
completely destroyed this illusion. Naturally the 
League is bent on saving its face, but nobody 
outside bedlam can be deceived by so hollow a 
mockery, so ridiculous a sham. __Assuredly, the 
Little States won’t be, and already they have been 
busy stocktaking. 

They marshal themselves in four groups, some 
intertwined, and first comes the group of the 
neutral States—Denmark, Norway, Sweden, the 
three forming ‘* Scandinavia,”’ Finland, Holland, 
Switzerland and Spain—all deeply concerned 
about the future of the League. The Scandi- 
navians have been seriously discussing their 
withdrawal from it, on the ground that the Great 
Powers direct its policy, not in accordance with 
the Covenant and the maintenance of peace, but 
for the furtherance of their own interests. There 
is something extraordinarily naive in this attitude ; 
did they really imagine that the Great Powers 
would direct that policy against their own 
interests ? 

That question of course, lies at the bottom of 


international politics, and has only one answer, 
The second group, the Baltic Entente—Estonia, 
Latvia and Lithuania—held a_ conference at 
Tallinn last week and expressed its loyalty to the 
League, but while not going all the way with the 
Scandinavians, they thought that reform of the 
League was necessary. Menaced by Soviet Russia 
and Germany, and supported by Poland alone, 
these small States feel they need further protec. 
tion, and are now very uncertain of getting it from 
Geneva. They were very keen ‘on the Eastern 
Pact, but it has dropped out of sight. 

The two remaining groups, the Little Entente 
and the Balkan Entente, also conferred last week, 
both in Belgrade. They have much in common, 
seeing that Yugoslavia and Rumania are members 
of each group, but they did not sit together. The 
Little Entente—Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia and 
Rumania—has been an enthusiastic supporter of 
the League, and the Belgrade Conference pro- 
nounced for it. But the resurgence of Germany, 
despite the League, gave the Little Entente a 
violent shock, and, again despite the League, the 
victory of Italy, with whom Austria, Hungary and 
Albania are in actual or virtual alliance, has given 
it another rude blow. It holds by its alliance 
with France, but no wonder need be expressed if 
it is taking stock of the League! 


YUGOSLAVIA 

It is said that Yugoslavia, because of its grow- 
ing trade with Germany, is now a rather doubtful 
member of the Little Entente, and it is true that 
she has not made friends with the Soviet as 
Czechoslovakia and Rumania have done. But 
she is the strong State on which the Balkan 
Entente—herself, Rumania, Greece and Turkey— 
is built. Her relations, however, with Italy are 
not particularly friendly, and Mussolini’s conquest 
of Abyssinia has been an extremely disagreeable 
surprise to her, more especially as he concluded a 
treaty for a binding alliance with Albania only a 
few weeks ago. 

In truth, the Italian success has brought about 
a great change in the Balkan situation, a change 
which was never dreamt of when the Balkan 
Entente was created three years ago, but one 
which will inevitably lead to a different orientation 
of its individual States, in one way or another, 
before long. Meanwhile this Entente, though its 
Belgrade Conference pronounced for the League, 
is likewise doing some stocktaking, and wonder- 
ing just where collective security comes in—as all 
the other States are wondering. 

While this general inquest on the League is 
being held on the Continent, other matters of 
grave importance are temporarily taking a 
secondary place, but soon must come into proml- 
nence again. 
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The Heritage That Ours 


By Col. Sir Thomas Polson, K.B.E., C.M.G. 


“ HAT my people might turn their backs on 
the continent and point their prows for the 
setting sun and the fortunate isles of the 

blest.’ Thus spoke Henry VII, one of the 

shrewdest of England’s Kings, in the days when 
the Cape of Good Hope had only just been 
reached, when the crossing of the Atlantic was still 
thought to lead to the shores of India, if it led 
anywhere at all, and when the very existence of 
Australia and New Zealand was unknown. 


His great vision was maintained and enlarged by 
his granddaughter, Queen Elizabeth, who refused 
the pressing offer of the Crown of the Netherlands 
(Holland and Belgium) in spite of the desire of 
many of her advisers that she would accept. She 
preferred the difficult and problematical gains of 
the vast New World to European entanglements, 
and it was in this grand and far-sighted spirit that 
the British Empire came into being. 


So great became our conception of Empire that 
in 1847 Lord Palmerston could say, ‘‘ A British 
subject, in whatever land he may be, shall feel 
confident that the watchful eye and strong arm of 
England will protect him against injustice and 
wrong.’’ And so low have our present politicians 
fallen that their every action to-day gives the lie 
to Lord Palmerston’s words. 


Mr. Anthony Eden started the rot by desiring 
to present Abyssinia with a strip of British terri- 
tory, and this irresponsible idea has been followed 
by a spate of outrageous nonsense concerning the 
future of British Colonies and mandated territories 
which Ministers have as yet failed effectively to 
denounce. The Government does not appear to 
know its own mind on the subject, but the British 
people well know theirs. 


If the redistribution of colonies would ensure 
European peace, why did Germany go to war in 
1914 when she had colonies ? 


PALESTINE FOR HITLER? 


Does Mr. Baldwin propose to hand Palestine— 
a mandated territory—to Herr Hitler, for the ex- 
tension of his ideas on racial purity ? 


It is suggested that the cause of Germany’s 
economic distress is Over-population and lack of 
territory in which to expand. But the United 
States, under-populated and with great areas com- 
paratively empty, also suffers economic distress, so 
that this argument is obviously false. 


There is also chatter of setting up a committee 
fo ensure equality of access to the riches and 
resources of the undeveloped territories of the 
world. But equality of access has always existed 
throughout the British Colonial Empire, and 
foreigners have done very well out of its sixty 


million square miles. At the end of the last 
decade the total imports of the Colonial Empire 
had increased to £252,000,000, comprising only 
£66,000,000 worth from the United Kingdom, 
£63,000,000 from other British Empire sources, 
and £123,000,000, or nearly 50 per cent., from 
foreigners. 


Let it never be forgotten that the material com- 
fort and richness of the world, to say nothing of 
the maintenance of freedom in vast areas, is mainly 
due to British work and the British attitude. 
George Louis Beer, an American historian, investi- 
gated the question of whether we benefited as much 
as other nations from the vast areas we opened up 
to the world in the nineteenth century. He con- 
cluded that, owing to the policy of non-exclusion 
which we deliberately pursued, foreign nations 
probably benefited more, though they bore none of 
the early labour and hardships. 


KEEP THE FLAG FLYING! 


No other people has a record such as that of the 
British race. No politician or group of politicians 
has a right to lower the flag wherever it now flies. 
And one thing above all others is certain—that the 
Government which made such an attempt would 
be wiped out of office by a storm of anger such as 
has rarely risen about our temperate shores. 


Lord Castlerosse, in his article in the Daily 
Express immediately before the last General Elec- 
tion, well expressed the apathetic disgust with 
which we are forced to regard our politicians, who 
have earned no better. He spoke of the depths to 
which political life has fallen, and of the contempt 
with which historians of the future must regard the 
governments of this age. 


But in the last resort power does not rest in the 
hands of any group of politicians, and it is the 
British people alone who can and will decide the 
fate of their Empire; that Empire of which the 
King spoke at his accession as ‘‘ the heritage which 
is ours.”’ 


Not one of the arguments for a redistribution of 
territory can bear examination, and those who 
advocate them are not leaders to a higher standard 
of international morality, as they have the im- 
pudence to profess. They are persons who lack 
both the courage and the vigour to shoulder that 
moral responsibility which is the burden of Empire. 

The sooner our politicians attune their ears to 
different counsels, the sooner they will be safe from 
ignominious defeat. There is but one motto for 
them—‘* What we have we hold! ’’ And what 
the country demands from them, and demands 
immediately, is a plain and straightforward avowal 
that all the lands now beneath the protection of the 
British Flag are safe for ever. 
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WISE man said “ the judgment of our 
contemporaries is the judgment of 
history.” 

If we consider what history will make of 
Britain’s present ignominious situation, we 
can realise just how Britain looks to the strong 
men of Rome and Berlin. 


History will look back on 1936 and find 
Britain represented by a Foreign Secretary 
named Eden who set out to stop Italy’s war 
in Abyssinia, although nothing to do with this 
country, only to find himself confronted in a 
few short months by Italy annexing that land. 

BRITAIN WAS MADE TO LOOK 
RIDICULOUS. 

History will find that same Foreign Secretary 
sending a list of questions to Germany, another 
well-armed power which does not care the 
click of a sergeant’s musket for unarmed States 
like Britain. 


mY « q 
‘“HISTORICUS” 


bloodiest Republic that ever disgraced the 
annals of civilised man ? 

There is nothing in Russia’s history that 
can cause anything but the most acute appre- 
hension to capitalist Britain. 

It was the murdering regime of Moscow that 
killed the Russian royal family, related by close 
ties to our own ruling house. 

It was this régime that drenched the streets 
with the blood of Christian priests, that slew 
women and children and treated innocent 
honest citizens like dung beneath the feet of 
the looting Commissars. 

It was this nation which attacked all for which 
Britain herself has always stood, which in- 


EDEN’S IMPERTINENT 
QUESTION 


Will Germany agree to tke 
extension of the proposed nor- 
aggression pacts with her 
south-eastern neighbours to 
include Russia... 


? 


In that list of questions is one that may cause 
Berlin to roar with laughter or roar with anger. 

It is this :— 

Will Germany agree to the extension of 
the proposed non-aggression pacts with 
her south-eastern neighbours to include 
Russia .... ? 

Hitler may well ask—What the devil has 
Britain to do with Russia ? 

He will ask that question in the company of a 
great many Britons. 

WHY DOES ANTHONY EDEN, THE 
PROTEGE AT GENEVA OF LITVINOFF, 
DISPLAY THIS CARE FOR THE SOVIET ? 

What secret pact has England made with 
Russia that Eden should affront Germany by 
such a question ? 

What has been the consideration passed for 
this apparently gratuitous service to the 


augurated subversive action among our own 
people, which tried to betray us in the last 
war. 

But our “ National” Government now asks 
if Germany will consent to a non-aggression 
Pact with Russia. 

Why should Germany assent ? Why 
should we ask her to assent ? 

Germany’s intentions towards Russia are no 
business of ours ! 

We have not the slightest right of inter- 
ference with the policy of Berlin towards 
Moscow. 

SUCH A QUESTION IS THE RANKEST 
IMPERTINENCE. 

There is another singular circumstance 
regarding this interrogation of a friendly capit- 
alist Power. 

When the list of British questions was pub- 
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Anthony Eden with his crony, the wily Bolshevik Litvinoff 


lished any knowledgeable student of foreign 
affairs must have realised that this was the 
most dangerous of them. 

But the British Press kept suspiciously silent 
about that one vital and hazardous query. 

From whence has come this strange new 
fondness and tenderness for Russia ? 

We know that Ramsay MacDonald has never 
made any secret of his affection for Bolshevism. 
We know that Mr. Eden owes his tragical ad- 
vancement to Mr. MacDonald. We know that 
at Geneva, in Moscow and in London Mr. 
Eden has sedulously cultivated—or has been 
cultivated by—Litvinoff. 

We do not know that the British people, 
whose affairs are in Mr. Eden’s delicate 
white hands, have ever displayed any 
similar fondness for the murderers of 
Moscow and the perjurers of Petrograd. 
By what right, under what duress, for what 

reason is this incessant concern for the welfare 
of Russia dragged into British foreign policy ? 

What happens on the Western frontiers of 
Germany is legitimately the concern of this 
country. We have no concern with what 
happens on the Eastern frontier. 


It is true that the unfortunate Franco- 
Soviet Pact has linked France to Russia, at a 
moment when France has gone Red, and that 
Britain and France through Geneva are acting 
in alliance against Italy and Russia. 

But such a linking together of France and 
Britain does not necessitate the British Foreign 
Office from going out of its way to affront 
ge by busying itself with the safety of 

ussia. 

THERE IS SOMETHING ROTTEN IN 
EDEN’S ROTTEN PRO-RUSSIAN 
POLICY; SOMETHING STRANGE 
ABOUT THIS QUESTION; IT IS 
SINISTER. 

Will Mr. Eden explain why it was asked ? 
Will he say what secret Pact has been made 
between this country and Russia to justify 
such a question to Germany—or, if there is 
no such Pact, will he explain why he risks the 
safety of Britain by hurling at Germany a 
question which she has every right to resent, 
and the asker of which she has every right to 
regard with suspicion as the ally of that Bol- 
shevism the destruction of which is Hitler’s 
avowed mission ? 
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The Saturday Review 


We invite our readers 
to write to us express- 
ing their views on 
matters of current 
interest :: 3: 


MabpAM,— 

I think it may interest you to have some evidence that 
I can give you of the work for peace and friendship that 
the Saturday Review is doing. 

I send copies of your Review each week to Italian 
friends who are very grateful for them and the assurance 
they give that there are some just and fair-minded people 
in England, and last week one of these friends wrote to 
me that the Italian newspapers have been publishing 
articles from your paper. 

You are helping to allay the justifiable bitterness caused 
by the hatred of the Socialist and Liberal Press and the 
ignorance and blindness of the Conservative Press, and 
the present so-called ‘“‘ National’? Government, with its 
air of moral superiority, preposterous in the extreme, in 
face of the big red patches on the map ot the world, all 
made red by conquest ! 

As for the ‘‘ League of Nations’ and its claims, there 
is no League of Nations, never has been one. 

The rabble of petty states with microscopic populations 
(many of them), huddling under the wing of three Great 
Powers, can by no flight of imagination be called a 
Teague of Nations.’’ 

It is a costly and pompous organisation supported and 
being made use of, by the wily leaders of Soviet Russia, 
to further by means of European distrust, fear and pre- 
judice, leading to war, their avowed and unsleeping 
object of World Revolution and universal Bolshevism. 

This country will be bound closer and closer in the 
net, and dragged nearer and nearer to war, unless she 
abandons this League which has become an instrument 
of force and ill will, and dismisses her present weak and 
wobbling Prime Minister and his Socialist comrades and 
advisers. 

Abyssinia is just a pawn in the hands of those who 
hate Fascism and the great man who has, so far, saved 
Italy and Europe from Bolshevism. 

Shakespeare shows us how, to mediocrity, greatness is 
an object of suspicion and hatred. 

AGNES M. THoMAs, 
(Member of the Committee of the British 
Italian Council for Peace and Friendship.) 
The Vicarage, 
Great Wymondley, 
Hitchin, Herts. 


An Italian Officer’s Thanks 
LAby Houston ,— 

You will excuse me if I send you my hearty thanks 
for your Saturday Review, where I have found a wonder- 
ful article : ‘‘Bravo Mussolini!’? We can now understand 
that there is still somebody in England not so blind, not 
so dumb to condemn what is for Italy a matter of colonial 
expansion and justice! Mussolini is for us such a great 
man that we cannot realise how Mr. Eden continues on 
a wrong, very wrong, path ! 

Such foolishness, such silly Sanctions for the hypocrisy 
of the League of Nations and a, barbarian country against 
a most civilised nation, who gave to the allied victory 
the enormous offer of 670,000 of her best soldiers and 100 
milliards war expenses, with no colonial gain! 

England and France really did the sharing of all the 
big German colonies and Turkish ones. And how firmly 
afterwards they said: no more Italians in Australia, in 
Canada or in Tunis! No more! Let them starve at 
home! 

Oh! such a great hypocrisy and selfishness that we will 
never forget! 

Our soldiers are now at Addis Ababa: here again the 
victory is with us, and no matter what may happen, we 
are sure to win. 


Lady Houston and Italy 


Mr. Eden must be such a silly, pigmy man, who really 
does try his best to throw England into the war against 
Italy, only to get a mean personal satisfaction against 
Mussolini! Everyone of the English people must under. 
stand that we are 8,000,000 men ready to fight, and 
2,000,000 of young Fascists, to the last drop of our blood! 

Dear Lady Houston, we will remember that there js 
somebody in England worthy of all our friendship and 
thanks! 

As Byron said: ‘*... . fair Italy, thou art the garden 
of the world, the home of all Art yields ....” 

FRANCO BARONI DONATI, 
Officer of Italian Cavalry in the Great War, 

Pallanza, Italy. 


Training under Sail 
Dear Lapy Houston,— 

There are probably 100,000 sailing-ship sailors left in 
England to-day, and I believe they would each give a ten 
shilling note to see the British Ensign flying from the 
gatt of an English clipper. 

The British-built clippers of 50 years ago were the 
finest ships in the world, and our yards could turn out 
the same to-day. Two vessels of 1,500 tons would be far 
better than one of 3,000. They should have no labour- 
saving machinery—-no donkey-engine or patent winches. 
Good gear, tacking blocks, strong arms and _ willing 
hearts are what is required for training. The labour is 
experience. Also, the wheel should be right aft over the 
rudder, where the helmsman can feel every movement 
of his ship. 

Such ships should not be pleasure cruisers, but hard- 
driven cargo carriers. 

Four years service in these ships should fit a youngster 
for any position afloat where nerve, coolness and ability 
are required. The Admiralty would be after them soon 
enough in time of need! 

When I was in the Harbinger, she carried only 36 
Cadets (Lord Brassey’s Scheme) and made only one 
voyage to Australia per year, yet she paid her way 
handsomely. 

Wishing you every success in any nautical venture 
you may inaugurate. 

J.W. 

Montpelier Street, 

Brighton. 


A Record in Ineptitude 

SIR,—I wonder what the great ‘‘ Pam ”’ would have 
thought had he been alive to-day and seen how our 
Foreign Affairs were being misconducted. 

It is a truly amazing record of ineptitude. 

Our ‘“ National ’? Government has succeeded :— 

(1) in reducing us to the level of a sixth-rate Power; 
(2) in provoking the enmity of Italy and breaking 
up the “‘ Stresa Front ’’ and (as a consequence) 
(3) in driving France into the arms of the enemy of 
civilisation, Soviet Russia; and as the inevitable 
corollary 
in provoking Hitler to march into the Rhineland; 
(5) in rousing Austria and Turkey to follow Hitlet’s 
example and declare all Peace Treaties and 
arrangements obsolete ; 
and it has by no means yet finished its triumphal progress 
—to perdition ! 

For has not Mr. Eden still to round off his glorious 
work at Geneva with a further truculent challenge to 
Rome, the while he baits Herr Hitler into fury over 4 
tactless questionnaire concerning Soviet Russia ? 


S. N. JENKINSON. 


Chatham. 
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The Saturday Review 


Truth About the Italo-Abyssinian Dispute 


(From Lieutenant-Colonel Cyril Rocke, a former Military Attaché to the British Embassy, Rome. | 


SIR,—The following open letter is addressed to : 
The Archbishops of Canterbury and York. 
The Lords Cecil, Craigmyle, Snowden and Lytton. 
Sir Gilbert Murray, Sir Norman Angell. 
The Editors, The Times, Daily Telegraph, News 
Chronicle and Daily Herald, etc, ete. 

Your Graces, my Lords and Gentlemen, 

The writer of this letter is a plain Lieutenant-Colonel 
in the pay or service of no one, he is entirely independent, 
his loyalty to his King and his country is the guiding 
principle of his life. He addressed his first open letter to 
you on September Ist, 1935, and now on May Ist, 1936, he 
writes you a second open letter on the same subject. 

I am now impelled to attack you again because of the 
announcement that the League of Nations Union (from 
which Lord Queenborough has recently so wisely and 
timely resigned his office) is about to pass a resolution 
urging the breaking of a world wide international treaty 
and closing the Suez Canal. 

Have you not brought enough shame on the spineless 
British Government as well as on that section of the mis- 
guided British public which you bamboozled by your 
claptrap and unscrupulous misrepresentations to vote for 
the League of Nations, nearly a year ago? 

What humbug that straw vote was; you and your can- 
vassers concealed all the hideous blemishes and weak- 
nesses of your merchandise and gave it virtues and 
powers it never possessed and never could possess. 

A Worthless ‘‘Sheet Anchor ”’ 

You fooled the eleven million of men and women who 
are reported to have voted for your make-believe panacea 
and what is worse you frightened Mr. Baldwin, because 
he wanted votes to remain in power, into declaring that 
the League of Nations was ‘‘ the Sheet-Anchor ”’ of 
British Foreign Policy; a grand sheet-anchor it has 
proved; it had been more aptly described as an Old man 
of the Sea. Sir Samuel Hoare threw the old beast off his 
back but you in your conceit popped him back again on 
to the back of Mr. Eden; Mr. Baldwin to his everlasting 
shame let you do it. Macaulay writes that “ there is no 
spectacle so ridiculous as the British public in one of its 
periodical fits of morality ’?; had Macaulay been alive 
to-day he would have seen a spectacle even more ridicu- 
lous and much more disgraceful—a vote-catching British 
Government, led by the nose by a crew of lumbering 
freaks, into that stinking morass called collective injus- 
tice which is the League of Nations as it exists to-day. 

One and all, you and your Union have done nothing but 
harm to our great Empire by your asinine manceuvres. 

Men like Clive, Rhodes, Warren Hastings and Joseph 
Chamberlain makes one proud indeed of our English 
stock—you and those of your kidney make one ashamed. 

Senator Lodge, a great American, truly described the 
League of Nations as ‘‘ the instrument for perpetuating 
the injustices of the Treaty of Versailles’: how well 
have you gentlemen proved the truth of this sagacious 
definition. 

Your League prostituted itself the first time it failed to 
observe its own principles and it repeated its prostitution 
time and time again until finally it damned its cowardly 
self altogether by avoiding the issue with a Japan 
thought too formidable and tried to crush an Italy deemed 
more vulnerable. 

As to your final despairing efforts to excite world 
opinion against the Italians by your sentimental stories 
of the bombing of Red Cross units and of the use of 
poisoned gas, ninety per cent. of your stories are bunk, 
what the Americans describe as ‘ boloney ’—the remain- 
ing ten per cent. are true and at the same time describe 
the well deserved punishment of the Amharic warriors. 
I know my Abyssinia and I am certain the Red Cross 


was abused by the Amharas consistently. 

Doubtless the Italians employed mustard gas in just 
retaliation for the bestial mutilation of their men, dead 
and alive. Again I write of what I have seen. When it 
comes to wanton torture of their prisoners the tribes on 
the North West Frontier of India are veritable sucking 
doves compared to the Abyssinians. In the former case 
the R.A.F. bomb the offending village—such bombing, 
even though warning be given means the destruction of 
the village communal water tank, the only water supply 
for six months at a time. 

Morally both forms of punishment are justified, and 
morally if you bar one you must bar the other. 

I, an Englishman, who knows Italy and Abysinnia and 
who also knows something about War, categorically 
inform you gentlemen that despite all your clap-trap 
Italy has fought this most necessary of all colonial wars 
in the fairest and most humane manner possible. She 
has given the run-away Negus and his foul government 
a lesson that has been due for over forty years and in so 
doing, to use Mussolini’s own words to myself when he 
did me the honour to receive me on March 7th : 

‘Italy has rendered a great service to the British 
Empire by her campaign in Africa.” 

Someday perhaps an international body will be created 
which will be so strong and so impartial as to administer 
real justice to all nations but it is to be hoped that none 
of you gentlemen have anything to do with its make up. 
You may be worthy and well intentioned but in this 
affair you have proved yourselves to be too criminally 
stupid to be trusted again. 

Mussolini is reliably reported to have said that he has 
thoroughly broken in the windows of Geneva and that if 
he repairs them there will be no draught in the future. 
You had better dismiss your Bolshevist supporters and 
leave the job to a man who means what he says. 

Humiliation 

If it were not for the humiliation your machinations 
have brought upon the British Government and the irre- 
trievable harm yon have done the British Empire your 
puling efforts to bring about the downfall of Mussolini 
and your equally puling efforts to save the bloody 
handed and bloody minded Amharic minority of 
Abyssinia from a most just retribution, would be 
laughable. 

Mr. Baldwin says he is humiliated. Who cares how 
much a ‘‘ wobbler”’ like Baldwin or a “‘ garcon-coiffeur ” 
like Eden are humiliated. The trouble is that these two 
so-called statesmen “have, at your mad _ instigation, 
humiliated the whole British people. 

Inadvertently you have, it is true, dene great good to 
Ethiopia as a whole—because without your intervention 
there would have been no war to speak of in Abyssinia— 
and 1, who know the Amharas, state quite definitely that 
the physical retribution inflicted by Marshal Badoglio on 
the so-called rulers of Abyssinia was the only way to 
bring lasting peace to that unhappy land. If 20,000 lives 
have been lost in this short and sharp campaign, 2,000,000 
will have been saved by it, that the League would have 
allowed to perish in utter misery and desolation. 

In addition you have done for Mussolini in a few short 
months what he with all his genius could scarce have 
hoped to have done for himself in as many years. You 
and your sanctions have given the Fascist leader the 
opportunity to complete the work of Mazzini, Cavour, 
Garibaldi and the House of Savoy. Italy is now a unified 
nation in a sense that it never has been. 

Thank God for the future of the White race that this is 
so. Mussolini is the one statesman in the world to-day 
who has the guts to come out in the open and declare his 
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faith in the destiny of the White races as opposed to that 
of Coloured peoples, and what is more he is determined to 
secure this destiny. 


Neither he nor the Italian people any more than Hitler 
and the German people will subscribe to the dictum of 
the League of Nations Union and the Carnegie Peace 
Foundation that the future of our civilisation must be 
necessarily black and yellow, gamboge instead of white. 

At your behest and in order to placate the votes which 
your organisation was supposed to command, the British 
Government has been guilty of a black and wicked 
injustice to Great Britain’s only real friend, the one 
nation in the whole world who stuck to her in the South 
African war, the friend who by her benevolent neutrality 
made possible the battle of the Marne, without which the 
last war was lost before it was begun, the ally who then 
gave nearly 700,000 lives in battle for the common 
cause. 

At your behest the policy of the present Foreign Secre- 
tary can only be paralleled by that of the policy of Lord 
North in 1775 when by an admixture of injustice and 
military unpreparedness he threw away our American 
colonies and the best. of our English blood. 

I hope and I believe that the day is not far distant 
when your League of Nations Union will be utterly dis- 
credited as it deserves to be—and that the British Public 
will return to a measure of sanity, learn to rely on its own 
strong defence and cease to implore the aid of all 
the jackal-nations of Europe to fight its oldest and best 
friend. 

The fighting troops won the great war by courage and 
by weight of numbers, the politicians and your noble 
selves then hatched out the most insane and unjust peace 
treaty the world has ever known; this rotten Treaty of 
Versailles in shameful liaison with unscrupulous land- 
grabbing powers, then produced the monstrous League of 
Nations and finally we get as the result of the unhallowed 
union of the League and Moscow, the most dangerous 
abortion of all, The League of Nations Union. 

In the opinion of the writer the only offence that 
Mussolini has committed is that he was not born an 
Englishman : had he been so the future of our beloved 
¢mpire would have never been placed at the mercy of 
such fool-hardy idealists as yourselves and the bleating 
sheep who tollow your ignominious lead. 


CyRIL ROCKE 
(Licutenant Colonel, Retired List). 
Jersey, C.I. 


B.B.C.’s Socialistic Propaganda 
MAbpAM,— 

I wish to appeal to you to use your influence to combat 
the grave, unfair and Socialistic attack by the B.B.C. in 
the publishing trade of this country. 

This corporation, established to broadcast entertain- 
ment to the people of the country, has used its 
monopolistic position and its immense advertising power 
to establish already three popular weekly publications, 
and many books and pamphlets. 


Of the three weekly publications issued by the B.B.C., 
two are disguised as programmes, but they consist largely 
of illustrations and popular features which compete with 
publications issued by the publishers of such magazines, 
ete. The third publication, The Listener, is issued 
as a weekly review in competition with such reviews as 
the Saturday Review, and a comparison between the 
number of pages which each is enabled to offer to the 
public shows clearly how the special position of the 
B.B.C. enables it to compete unfairly with other 
publishers. 


If the B.B.C. is allowed a new charter without any 
restriction on its publishing activities, it is certain that 
a great development will take place and the legitimate 
publishing trade of England will suffer a most severe and 


OUR READERS THINK 


unfair reduction in profits and advertising revenue 
Already the B.B.C. is making about £400,000 a year profit 
from publications, which large sum I consider is filched 
unfairly from the publishing trade of the country, 

If the press and its proprietors will not do anything to 
check this development of Socialism in the provision of 
news and printed entertainment and education, they wil] 
in a short time have cause to regret this neglect of their 
own interests, as obviously the logical development of 
the B.B.C.’s activities in the publishing business will be 
the forcing of the bulk of the popular literature of the 
country under a Socialistic monopoly under the control 
of the B.B.C. 

Constitutional Club, 


Mess and Muddle 

SIR,—Things are so urgent that it behoves all English- 
men to rouse themselves if they want to save the country, 
as there are nations whose one aim is to smash the 
British Empire. 

Baldwin’s ‘‘ sheet anchor ’’ has cracked, and both he 
and MacDonald the traitor, have placed the country into 
very serious danger by whittling away our defences, even 
to sending out our fleet to the Mediterranean short of 
ammunition, an unforgivable crisis. 

We pay a large salary to the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, and for him to allow such a thing to happen 
was simply criminal. 

They and their backers in the Cabinet have so lowered 
our prestige and power to negotiate our Foreign Affairs 
that we are now looked upon by other nations as of no 
consequence. 

What’s the use of cheap talk and bluff when you have 
cut off your right arm (the Navy)? We are short of 
recruits; why not pass a law at once that all boys and 
men on the dole from 16 to 35 shall join the Territorials? 
As things are the boys are running about idling, getting 
into mischief, and some becoming criminals, moreover, 
it is killing their pride, self-esteem and ambition, and 
when you have done that, you have killed the man, 
whereas, by going through a course of training, they 
would learn law, order and discipline. 

It would be also a good thing to revise volunteer 
regiments for men over 35, for in days of old we had 
some very fine regiments and they knew how to use the 
rifle. If the country is worth living in, it is worth 
fighting for. 

Never has England been so criminally betrayed as by 
the Cabinet mandarins, and they ought to be ashamed of 
themselves, but they are so busy thinking of their own 
interests that they never think of the country. 

Mr. Runciman wants removing; the country have a 
mandate for tariffs, but he is allowing enormous 
quantities of goods to come into the country which, if 
taxed, would bring us in at least another 50 millions and 
there would have been no reason for extra taxation and 
less unemployment. 

His arrangement with Argentine cost the country 
50 millions, and Baldwin's rotton quotas have caused 
cnormous loss. 

The time is short before the great bubble bursts, and 
unless we go [ull steam ahead with our armaments, and 
not fiddle them as we are now doing, it will be goodbye 
to the British Empire. 

We are living on a volcano and our mandarins know it, 
so clear them out now, without delay, for we have plenty 
of good patriotic men to replace them who would only 
think of their country. 

If England to herself be true, 
No Power on earth can her undo. 


OBSERVER. 


St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, 
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dentifying the Lawbreaker 


By a Well-known Criminologist 


(A Graduate of the University of Lyon, and an Assistant in the Laboratory of Technical Police, Lyon). 


DENTIFICATION is not the same thing as 
recognition. The first is always more or less 
approximate ; the second is exact. Identifica- 

tion means the observation of characteristics which 
are unique to the individual, and capable of 
demonstration as such. 

Even to-day very few people realise the deadly 
infallibility of the fingerprint. Although all finger- 
prints fall into four classes—arches, loops, whorls, 
and composites — the individual patterns are so 
varied and characteristic that the chances even of 
one fingerprint exactly matching another run into 
astronomical figures far exceeding the population 
of the earth, 

But of recent years, it has been found that other 
parts of the body can be identified with equal 
accuracy. From a practical point of view, this 
has had a profound effect upon the whole problem. 


He Wears Gloves 

The lawbreaker is not always accommodating 
enough to leave good impressions of his finger- 
prints on the scene of the crime. — Knowing his 
danger, he wears gloves, or otherwise protects his 
hands and thus hopes to evade detection. 

The scientifically trained policeman has had to 
devise new methods of identifying the lawbreaker. 
The first development was the introduction of a 
system known as Poroscopy by the eminent 
Director of the Laboratories of Technical Police 
in Lyon. 

The palms of our hands are covered with minute 
openings which are the sweat pores. These are 
often reproduced where an impression of the finger- 
print or the palm of the hand is found. Henry, 
one of the pioneers of fingerprint identification, 
had observed them but he seems not to have re- 
garded them as of any importance. Dr. Locard 
made the significant discovery that the sweat pores 
vary in number and position in a given area of a 
print or palm. These sweat pores lie along the 
ridges both of the fingerprint itself and along those 
of the less characteristic pattern to be found in 
the palm of the hand. This was not all. Dr. 
Locard found that, as with fingerprints, the position 
and number of the pores in a given area were 
unique for the individual. 

This discovery had greatly increased the house- 
breaker’s difficulties. | Rubber gloves are incon- 
venient to wear. They are sometimes replaced by 
tubber fingerstalls, or the ends of the fingers are 
wrapped in some material when handling bottles 
or other surfaces. 

But these precautions do not protect the palms 
of the hand. . Perhaps quite an insignificant area 
of the palm comes into contact with material on 
which an impression is left. A highly enlarged 
photograph of this impression is taken. The pores 
appear and a count is made of them in a given 


area. The poroscopic photograph is matched 
against the corresponding area on the palm of the 
suspected person. If the pore count agrees, 
identification is established as certainly as in the 
case of a good fingerprint. 

This is not the only use of poroscopy. It is 
often reported in the newspapers that no finger- 
print evidence was found on the scene of the crime. 
Often this means that the impressions found were 
fragmentary and, therefore, not sufficiently 
characteristic to be identified. But where it is 
possible to supplement the examination of the 
pattern with that of the pores, a fragmentary print 
can often be identified quite readily. 

A good example of this kind of ‘identification 
was the Affaire Portes, which occurred in Lyon in 
1913. The case was one of robbery in which the 
fingerprint evidence was supplemented by that of 
a palmar impression. One hundred and forty- 
three points of resemblance were discovered in this 
palm print. The accused man was convicted and 
sentenced to three years imprisonment. 

One of the advantages of poroscopy is that the 
large number of points of resemblance which can 
be established. In the case of Boudet and Simonin 
in 1912, 902 and 2,000 pores were identified 
respectively in the two palm prints. No finger- 
prints were discovered, since Boudet had protected 
his finger-ends in handling the bottle on which the 
impression was found. His palm, however, 
touched the bottle. 

The study of the marks of identification has not 
ended here. It is probable that any part of the 
body can be identified from the impression made 
by it, but in particular, very interesting studies 
have been made of impressions produced by the 
feet, lips and teeth. 


An Apple and a Bun 


In the Coram Street murder of 1874 an apple 
was found on the scene of the crime which had 
been bitten and upon which the teeth marks were 
clearly defined. Plaster casts were taken of the 
marks, but they were not identified. There is 
reason to believe that had the technique of identifi- 
cation been as accurate as it is now that the 
murderer would have been traced. 

This failure can be compared with the notable 
success of a burglary case which occurred in Lyon 
in 1921. Two youths had broken into a pastry 
cook’s shop, robbed the till, and eaten a number of 
cakes. A half-eaten cream bun was left behind 
with perfect impressions of teeth in the cream. A 
cast was taken which not only revealed the shape 
of the teeth but the fine striation on the surface. 
The cast was compared with one taken from the 
teeth of a suspect. They agreed detail for detail. 
The youth was charged with the crime, and 
confessed, 
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Over the Roof of the World 


Reviewed by Our Air Correspondent 


PEED and height might be described as the 
aeroplane’s specialities; things in which no 
other vehicle can vie with it. 


In the Schneider Trophy series of air races 
speed was the keynote and the result was a marvel- 
lous form of sport and the discovery of a host of 
facts which have done more than anything else to 
enhance the quality of Royal Air Force flying 
equipment. 


If to-day it is possible—as it is—for politicians 
to rise in Parliament and to boast that the Roya! 
Air Force possesses faster aeroplanes than oiciter 
Air Forces, it is because the Royal Air Force took 
part in the Schneider Trophy series of races. 
Similarly in the flight over the summit of Mount 
Everest in April 1935, height was the keynote of 
the endeavour and the result was a fund of know- 
ledge about high flying which represents the major 
part of what is known on the subject in this 
country. 


Lady Houston’s Thoughtfulness 


And it is right at the outset to recall and to 
emphasise the historical fact that neither the 
British participation in the final Schneider Trophy 
race, nor the Mount Everest expedition, was th- 
outcome of the progressiveness and far-sightedness 
of the Air Ministry or any Government depart- 
ment. The Air Ministry was not interested. The 
Government would not part with the money for 
these vital forms of practical, full scale research. 
In both cases it was left to Lady Houston to find 
the money. 


It is pleasing to be able to record that Lady 
Houston's part in making the Everest expedition 
possible is acknowledged by Lord Clydesdale in 
Chapter II of ‘‘ The Pilot’s Book of Everest.’’* 


‘ T had originally approached Lady Houston as 
an acquaintance of my mother, and she had very 
kindly asked me to tea,’ he writes. She 
listened to my brief statement and then turned 
away from it, without giving me any assurance, 
to resume her discussion of political matters which 
were clearly her main interest. She did not, how- 
ever, attempt to pour cold water on the idea or 
decline to give it her support. I was immensely 
impressed with the intensity of her patriotism and 
the fervour of her feeling for Great Britain and 
the Empire. I felt that there was no sacrifice 
however great, she would not be prepared to make 
in order to strengthen British prestige throughout 


* “© The Pilot’s Book of Everest ’? by Squadron Leader 
the Marquess of Douglas and Clydesdale and Flight 
Lieutenant D. F. M’Intyre. (William Hodge & Co., 
Iitd. 10s. 6d.) 


the world or to set the British Empire more lirmly 
on its foundations.”’ 


He goes on to say that subseque ntly Lady 
Houston telegraphed an invitation for him to go 
to Scotland :— 

Thereafter she took a maternal interest in my 
physical well being. I am sure she was anxious 
that I should suffer no injury as a member of her 
expedition, and that the expedition should run no 
risk of failure through unfitness of its chief pilot. 

“It was then that she gave me her definite 
promise of support. She was extremely interested 
in the expedition on this occasion, and the pros- 
pect of raising British prestige in India through 
the expedition appealed to her enormously. She 
talked to me at length on the expedition. She 
said she did not wish to send me to my death and, 
therefore, wanted the whole undertaking to be 
properly organised. She suggested I should take 
the advice of two people—Mr. R. D. Blumenfeld, 
whom she afterwards nominated as her repre- 
sentative on the committee, and Wing-Com- 
mander A. H. Orlebar, whose judgment in 
technical and flying matters she greatly respected. 


‘1 spent one bitterly cold day shooting and 
returned to the house chilled. 


“Lady Houston became concerned and was 
subsequently most insistent that I should take 
pains to keep fit and be thoroughly tested as to 
my suitability for high-altitude flying.” 


Why Publicity was Essential 


Lord Clydesdale seems to have been desperately 
anxious, almost too anxious, to reduce to the 
minimum the amount of publicity accorded to the 
Everest Expedition. While one appreciates his 
insistence that it was a scientific expedition and 
that therefore it should be kept free from the wrong 
kind of publicity, one must remember that the 
Expedition was partly undertaken for the sake of 
the prestige of this country and _ that from that 
point of view publicity was an essential to its 
success. 


None the less, Lord Clydesdale’s shrinking from 
publicity does him credit and, as it proved, it had 
no adverse effect upon the outcome of _ the 
flight. Already the story of the flight, or 
rather the series of flights, has been told in 
book form; but it must be confessed that there is 
justification for the view expressed by Lord 
Clydesdale that the pilot’s side was hardly given 
the amount of space it deserved. 

‘The Pilot’s Book of Everest’? makes good 
the omissions of the previous volume and also pro- 


vides a story which quickens the blood and brings 
the reader, perhaps, more intimately and directly 
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in touch with the visual impressions of those who 
flew over the mountain, 


The flight out to India is described and the life 
led by the expedition during the period of waiting. 
Then there come the actual flights over the pre- 
viously unconquered country. ‘Finally a chapter 

is devoted to the results and then a chapter to 
High Altitude Flying.”’ 


In these final chapters much of the value is set 
out and, reading them, one is struck by the 
amount that still remains to be learnt about high 
altitude flying and by the relatively little attention 
that is being paid to it in the Royal Air Force at 
the present moment. Apart from the preparations 
for the height record attempt, preparations which 
have been in train for several years, almost nothing 
is being done to carry forward the pioneer work 
of the Houston-Everest Expedition. Yet there 
are signs that high flying will be one of the most 
important factors in service aviation in the future. 


This is not, however, a dry volume of technical 
data. Some of the descriptive passages are 
particularly fine. I must quote Flight-Lieut. 
WIntyre on the flight of the W allace : 


‘The next 15 minutes was a grim struggle. 


The altimeter showed 54,000 ft. The menacing 
peak with its enormous plume whirling and streak- 
ing away to the south-east at 120 miles an hour, 
appeared to be almost underneath us but refused 
to get right beneath. After what seemed an inter- 


minable time, it disappeared below the nose of the 


aircraft. 1 determined to hold the compass course 


until | gauged we were just over the mountain. 
Petrol was getting low and I knew there would 
not be sufficient to go beyond. We appeared to be 
stationary. I cast quick, anxious glances behind 
and below to see if we had passed over. Then 
suddenly there was a_ terrific bump—just one 
terrific impact such as one might receive flying 
low over an explosive factory as it blew up... . 
The bump was a relief in a way, as it indicated 
the summit and was the signal for a careful, gentle 
turn to the right to settle down on our pre- 
determined compass course for home.” 


This is a book which gives the pilot’s side of 
one of the epics of high flving. It is not only a 
Stirring story, but also a valuable collection of 
information which will be of interest to airmen 
and all who are aeronautically inclined. 


Why Lady Houston 
Financed the Flight 


ADY HOUSTON, on the occasion of the 
L complimentary luncheon to the Houston 
Mount Everest Expedition, on June Ist, 
1935, was asked by The Times to send a message 
to be read out to the company present. This 
message was churlishly suppressed by The Times, 
but was subsequently published by the Morning 
Post, the Daily Mail and the Daily Sketch, It 
set forth Lady Houston’s reasons for financing the 
Expedition and was as follows :— 


“When I promised Lord Clydesdale that 1 would 
finance this Great Adventure—and he went forth 
like Jack the Giant Killer—to conquer Everest— 
many people said: ‘ Why does she do it?’ 


“My reason was this—a relation of mine had just 
come from India and three days after she left— 
her nearest neighbour was murdered. This sort 
of thing I was told is—alas—not unusual now in 
India. I asked ‘ Why? ’—and the answer I got 
Was—that since agitators have been permitted to 
preach treason it has made the people of India 
think that we Britons have lost our courage—and 
that they had better therefore stand in with these 
others. 


‘This made me feel that some great deed 
heroism might rouse India and make them 
remember that though they are of a different Race 
—they are British Subjects—under the King of 
England—who is Emperor of India—and whal 
more can they want ? 


‘** For all Indians love brave deeds and must re- 
joice with us and feel proud of this act of heroism 
our valiant airmen have accomplished in mounting 
seven miles into the air over India’s highest moun- 
tain—for this is surely a proof to them that pluck 
and courage are not dead in our Race and perhaps 
—who can tell ?—this may make them remember all 
the advantages and privileges they have enjoyed 
under English Rule—and all the loving kindness 
that was shown to them by our forefathers—who 


fed them when there was famine — who nursed 
them when there plague — who 
administered absolute justice to them in every dis- 
pute—for as long as our race exists indomitable 
courage and an unalterable love of justice will 


always be our outstanding characteristics, for that 
great thinker Maeterlinck tells us—‘ that the 


99 


character of a Nation never alters. 
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THEATRE NOTES 


“Peer Gynt ” Sadlers Wells 


Ibsen 


T would seem venturesome, to say the least of 
it, to present to the theatre-going public 
performances of ‘* Peer Gynt ’’ in its entirety. 

The Old Vic Company, however, does not lack 
courage and with the help of the Sadlers Wells 
Society they are presenting it at the Angel. 
The Angel is rather considerably off the beaten 
track of theatre land, but for an interesting and 
delightful evening it isa track well worth treading. 
The inner man, too, is catered for by the provision 
of an hour’s interval between Parts One and Two 
for refreshments in the theatre, so the advertised 
time of commencement, 5.30 p.m. to boot, need 
not bother the less doughty. 

Henry Cass has an enormous cast to handle 
and, aided and abetted by Bagnall Harris and 
Eric Newton in the matter of settings, Betty 
Dyson and Motley for costumes and J. Hudson 
for lighting, has contrived a production worthy of 
the highest praise. : 

With so large and admirable a cast it is impos- 
sible to mention more than a few individual per- 
formances. William Devlin as Peer Gynt has 
never given so splendid a performance; his is a 
beautiful piece of work. Susan Richards, too, as 
Ase, Vivienne Bennett as Solveig and Ion 
Swinley, especially as the Button Moulder, gave 
that sureness of touch which leaves one completely 
satisfied. 

The well-known music by Grieg played by a 
most competent orchestra under the direction of 
Herbert Menges, added considerably to the eve- 
ning’s enjoyment, while the ballets arranged by 
Sheila McCarthy were most charming and 
effective. 


“Rise and Shine” Drury Lane 
By Graham and Carter 


ESSRS. Harry Graham and Desmond Carter 
M have managed with the assistance of Robert 
Stolz who composed the music to produce a play 
of the Prisoner of Zenda type. There is a Princess 
who ecapes from her Mother to Marry a Com- 
moner. She is helped by Her Companion, Her 
Uncle, a Schoolmistress and An Aviator—and of 
course all’s well that ends well. Unfortunately 
not one member of this band is allowed by the 
authors to have a real sense of humour and conse- 
quently even Syd Walker, who was, we imagine, 
engaged to play the part of Oswald Sibthorpe 
because of his ability to amuse his audience, had 
practically nothing to do.. 

The whole cast worked extremely hard with the 
scanty material at their disposal. Clarice Hard- 
wicke, Irene Brown, Binnie Hale, Jack Whiting 
and Viola Compton all put all they had in their 
respective parts and Ralph Reader is to be 
congratulated on his production. Colouring, 
costumes, staging, were equal to if not better than 
any Drury Lane spectacle that I have seen, but 
even so, the play not being the thing—apparently 
—] found the evening dull, CS, 


BROADCASTING 


The Treat of the Year 


BY ALAN HOWLAND 


| WAS glad to learn from my daily paper the 
other day that in quite a short time we shall 
be passing yet another important landmark 

in British Broadcasting. I refer, of course, to 


the fact that the B.B.C. has at last made up its * 


mind to broadcast a running commentary on a 
darts match. The Outside Broadcast Director 
has, after considerable trouble, persuaded the 
governing body of this sport to grant facilities for 
the transmission from a' London hostelry of one of 
the most important contests of the year. 


The British public will be grateful to Mr, 
L.otbiniere for giving it the one programme for 
which it has been thirsting ever since the days of 
the cat’s whisker. I offer him the homage of the 
great dart-loving public, of which I regret to say 
I am not a member. 


Acme of Stupidity 

To me the project is the acme of stupidity. In 
the early days of broadcasting the O.B. Depart- 
ment put on a number of programmes which were 
definitely of the ‘‘stunt’’ variety. It was marvel- 
lous to know that the microphone need not be con- 
fined to the studio, but could go out and collect 
the miscellaneous sounds of the street, the country 
and the sporting arena. Everything which came 
from outside had about it the fascination of reality, 
and events of litthe programme value or general 
interest were introduced to the public as novelties. 


The days of the ‘“‘stunt’? programme were 
happily short and the O.B. Department confined 
itself to the presentation of programmes which 
could not be produced in the studio, but which 
were in themselves valuable as programme items. 


No Programme Value 


I have no hesitation in saying that a running 
commentary on a darts match has no programme 
value whatever. It is of no more interest to the 
listening public than a commentary on a game of 
double-handed patience played by two spinsters 
in Ashby-de-la-Zouche. 


Why does the B.B.C. spend money on these 
footling trifles? I do not imagine that the 
technical expenses will be very heavy nor that the 
commentator’s fee will be a remarkably high one, 
but even the twenty or so pounds that will be 
spent on it might with advantage be devoted to 
more worthy objects. Of course the tavern from 
which the broadcast is to take place will receive a 
whacking great free advertisement, so somebody 
at least will be pleased, but for Heaven’s sake do 
not let us return to the programme of the ‘‘ here’s 
a prank you can play on your pals’? variety. We 
grew out of that long ago, 
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SELECTED HOTELS 


LICENSED 
APERERLDE, 


Tennis, golf, fishing, bowling. 


LEXANDRIA, —A'bert 
A Hotel. Bed., 10; Rec., 2. Pens., 3 gns. 
Lun., 2/6; Din., 3/6. Fishing, Loch Lomond. 


Hotel. Pens., 6 
to 10 Golf lf, Priv vate. Fishing, 

ooting, ri ing. tennis. 

YLESBURY. — Head 

A Market Square. » At: , Reo 
Pens., 4 gens. eine arden, golf, 
tennis, bowls, fishing. 


AMBURGH, NORTHUMBERLAND.— 
Victoria Hotel. Rec., 3. Pens., 6 gns. 
Tennis, golf, shooting, fishing. 


FAST. —Kensington Hotel, Bed., 
5 Pens., 4 gns.; W. E., Sat 
Mon., at “Golf, 10 mins., 2/6. 


LACKPOOL.—Grand Hotel. H. & C. 
Briis licensed. Billiards. Very moderate 


RNE =D Bucks.—The Spade Oak 
Bowae. 20. Rec. 4 and bar. 
Pens., 6 to 7 on “Tennis, golf, bathing. 


B Crown Hotel. Pens., ‘oe & 
Golf, 14 miles. Yachting, fishing. 


Bed., 7; . 2. Pens., 3} to 4 gns. 
W.E., Sat. to en. 2 gns. Golf, et 


RIGHTON,_ Sussex. -six Hotel.— 
33; c., 6; from 4} gns. 
W.E. = 32/6. Golf, 9 couples in vicinity. 
Tennis, bathing, boating, polo, hunting. 


5 from £1 per 
day. Lun., in., 


“Golf, tennis, 
bathing, 


URFORD, OXON. —The Lamb Hotel. 
Bed Rec., 3; Pens., 4 8. to 
15/- per day. Golf, trout 

hunting. 


Hotel. Bed., 35; Pen 


fishing, racing. 


bp Perthshire. — Trossachs 
Hotel, Trossachs. B 60. ens., fr. 
ons. Lun., 3/6; Din., 6/-. Golf, fishing. 
nnis. 


AMBRIDGE.—Garden Monte Hotel, nr. 
Pembroke College. Pens. to 6 
W.E., 14/- to 17/6 per day. éa 3 miles; 

boating, tennis. 


Pens., -E. 


; Rec., 
(Sat. Lun. Mon. ive Goif. 
.—New Inn, High Street.— 
30; . Pens., 6 to 6 gns. 
Golf, fishing, sea bathing. 


LYNDERWEN. — Castle Hotel, Maer- 
/ clochey. Pens. £2 10/-. Lun., 1/6; 
Din., 2/6. Golf, 12 miles away. 


OMRIE, Perthshire. — Ancaster Arms 
£3 Wa E., ra 
- . Tennis, go 
tok 


ONISTON, ENGLISH LAKES.—The 
Waterhead Hotel. Pens., from £5 10/-. 
lf, boating, putting green, tennis. 


Bed., Annexe, 6. Pens., from 3} gus. 
W.E.. from 35/-. Golf, fishing, tennis. 


ULVERTON, (border Devon). 

Lion Hotel. 4 12/6 

dl day. Golf, 8 miles. Shing, riding, 
unting, tennis. 

UNDEE. — The Royal British Hotel is 

the best. C. in all bedrooms. 


Restaurant, managed by Prop. Phone : 

LY, Cambs.—The Lamb Hotel. Bed., 
20; P 

42 15/.. 


Rec., 5. ens., 5 gns. W.E., 
Lun., 3/6; Din., 5/-. Boating. 


ALMOUTH, Cornwall. — The jones 

House Hotel, Budock Vean. Bed. 

.. 2. Pens., from 5 gns. to 8 gens. ‘Galt 
boating. fishing, tennis. 


LASGOW, W.2.—Belhaven Hotel, 22 to 

Belhaven Terrace. 66; 
Rec., Pens., from £3 5/-. Lun. 3/-: 
Din., i-. Tennis, golf. 


LASGOW, C.2.—Grand Hotel, 560, 
Sauchiehall St., Charing Cross. Bed., 

110. | Pens., 6 gns. 18/6 per day. 
Tennis courts adjacent. Golf, 1/- per round. 


REAT MALVERN, 

Royal Foley Hotel. Bed., Rec., 3. 
Pens., from 5 to 7 gns.; W.E., isi. to 17/6 
day. Golf, putting green. 


ULLANE, East Lothian. — Bisset’s 

Hotel. Bed., 25; Rec., 5. Pens., 4 to 

5 gns. W.E., 14/- to 16/- per day. Tennis 
courts. Golf, swimming, riding, bowling. 


AMILTON, Lanarkshire, Scotland.— 
Royal Hotel. Bed., 12; Rec., 3. Pens., 
from 3 W.E., 25/-. Golf, tennis, 
bowls. Tel. 164. Geo. Dodd, proprietor. 


ASLEMERE, Surrey.—Georgian Hotel. 
Bed., 26; Rec., 4. Pens., 5 gns.; 
W.E., 35/- to 47/6. Tennis, golf. 


ERNE BAY. Hotel, Beltinge. 
ed., 27; . Pens., from 4 gns. 
W.E.., fr. 45/-. Golf, bowls, tennis, bathing. 


LFRACOMBE, Devon. — Mount Hotel. 

Pens., from 3 gns. to 5 gns. Overlooking 
sea. All bedrooms with H. & C. Many 
with private bathrooms. Tennis. 


gns. 

13/6 per dey. * Pennie, golf, fishing, boat- 

ing, bathing. 


—Argyll Hotel. Bed., 
26. Pens., 6 gns. W.E., 18/- per day. 
Lun., 3/6; Din., 6/-. Golf, fishing, tennis. 


ESWICK, English Lakes.—The Keswick 
Hotel. Bed., 100; Rec., 5. Pens., 

gns; 6 gns. season. W.E., fr. 15/- per 
a Golf, tennis, boating, bowls, fishing. 


IBWORTH.—The Rose and Crown, 
Kibworth, near Leicester. A.A., R.A.C.. 
and B.F.S.S. appointed. 


LANWRTYD WELLS, Central Wales.— 

Dol-y-Coed Hotel. Bed., 85; Rec., 4. 

Pens., winter £4 7/6; sum. £4 15/-. W.E., 
30/-. Golf, own course. Fish hing, tennis. 


LS AWE, Argyll. — Loch Ane Hotel. 
bh Dalmaliy 6. Bed., 70; Rec., 4 
Pens., to 8 gns. acc. to aailen Tennis, 
golf, fishing, boating. 


ONDON. — Barkston oe Hotel, 1, 
Barkston Gardens, S.W.5. Tel.: Fro. 
2259. Pens., 2} to 3 gns. 


GORE Hotel, 189, Queen’s Gate, 8.W.7. 
Rec., 2, and cocktail bar. Pens., 


from’ 3+ ‘ens. “Tennis. 


GUILDFORD HOUSt HOTEL, 56/7, 
Guildford Str-et, .C.1.—T.: Terr. 6530. 
Reoc., 1. Pens., £2 10/-. Bridge. 


HOTEL STRATHCONA, 25 & 26, Lan- 
caster W.2. Bed., 36; Rec., 5. "Pens., 


3} gns. to 44 gns. Table tennis. 
SHAF Hotel, Gt. St. Andrew 
Street, Ml ; mins. Leicester Sq. Tube. 


oms, bs and ¢. water. Room, 
bath, beoakiact, 7/6: double, 13/6. 


THE PLAZA Hotel, St. Martin's Street, 
Leicester Square, W.C.2. Bed., 100. Pens.. 
from 44 gns. W.E., £1 16/6. Lun., 3/8: 
in., 


OSSIEMOUTH, Morayshire. — 
Hotel. Bed. 10; Rec., 3. Pens., 4 
to £6 16/6. W.E., '36/- ‘to 46/-. olf, 
fishing, bowling, tennis. 


Devon. — Bevan’s Lyn 
Hotel. 48. Pens., from 4 to 6 

.B. “Lun., 3/6 and 4/-; Din., 

Golf, fishing, tennis, dancing. 


A Hotel. Bed 2. Pens., 
£2 W. £1 7/-. Golt "bathing. 
N Hote, ‘Grey “wine 
reet. Be 
9. WE.. 36/-. Golf. 


OTTEREUERE HALL Hotel.—Bed., 44; 
8. Pens., from 5 gns.; W.E., from 
46/-. 5 hard courts. Golf on estate, fishing. 


Gal STEWART, Wigtownshire.— 
Galloway Arms Hotel.  Bed., 17; 
5. Pens., £3 10/- to £4. Golf, fishing. 
bowling, tennis. 


ITON, Nr. Ventnor, I.0.W. = ne 
Undercliff Hotel. Fed. 17; Ree. 
Pens., from 6 gns. W.E. from £2'5/-. Golf’ 

bathing, fishing, tennis. 


CKHAM, Surrey. — er Hautboy Hotel. 
Pens., 5 gns; W.E., £1 per day. Lun., 
4/6; Tea, 1/9; Din., a Golf. 


Good fishing, good golf, rocks. Tel. : 
Padstow. 


AIGNTON, DEVON. — Radcliffe Hotel, 

Marine Drive. Bed. , 70; Rec., 3; Pens., 
from 4 gns., from 5 to ey during season. 
W.E., 15/- to 18/- per day. Golf, tennis. 


Cookson,”’ 


ERTH Scotland.—Station Hotel. Bed., 
100; Rec., 4; Pens., from 4 gns.; W.E., 
from 24/-; Lun., 3/6; Tea, 1/6; Din., 6/-. 


Garden. 


ETERBOROUGH. — Saracen’s Head 

Hotel. Bed., 12; Ree., 2. Pens., 

34 gns. W.E., 30/-. Lun., 2/6; Din., 3/6. 
Tennis, fishing, boating, horse-riding. 


LYMOUTH, Devon. — Central Hotel. 
Bed., 40; Rec., 3; Pens., 4 to 5 gns. 
Golf, tennis, bowls, sea and river fishing. 


ORTPATRICK, 

Hotel. Bed., 65. Pens., 
from £5 weekly. Golf, boating, bathing, 
tennis. 


ICHMOND, Surrey. — Star & Garter 
otel.—England’s historic, exquisite, 
romantic, social centre and Rendezvous. 


IPON, Yorks. — Unicorn Hotel, Market 
Place. Bed., 22. Pens., £4 7/6. W.E., 
35/-. Golf, fishing, bowls, tennis, dancing. 


RoR -ON-WYE.—Chase Hotel. Bed., 

5. Pens., 34 gns.; W.E., 37 r+ 
Lunch, 2/6; Dinner, 4/-. Golf, 
tennis, 8. 


ALISBURY, Wilts. — Coe Hotel. 
Up-to- date. H. & C. and radiators in 


fishing. 


bedrooms. Electric lift. Phone: 
ALOP. — ae Hotel, Cleobury Mor- 
timer. Bed., Rec., 1. Pens., 84/-. 


Lun., 3/- and 3/6. "edit Forderminster. 


CARBOROUGH, ae — Castle Hotel, 
Queen Street. 38. Pens., £3 12/6. 
W.E., 21/-. Golf, bowls, bathing. 


THE RAVEN HALL Hotel, Ravenscar. 
Bed., 56; Din., 6/-. Golf, bowls, 
swimming, bilfiarde, tennis, dancing. 


—Belmont Hotel, Sea Front. 

+ 55; Rec., 3. Pens., 6} to 8 gns. 

WE inclusive 3 days. Bathing, tennis, 
golf. 


OUTH Uist, Outer Hebrides.—Lochbois- 

dale Hotel. Bed., 32; Rec., 7; Pens., 

4 gns. Golf, 5 miles, free to hotel guests. 
Fishing, shooting, bathing, sailing. 


TOKE-ON-TRENT. — Victoria Hotel, 
Victoria Square, Hanl B 16; 
Rec., 1. Pens., £3 6/- Lun Din., "8/6: 


Sup., acc. to requirements. —2 golf, tennis. 


TOCKBRIDGE, HANTS. — Grosvenor 


otel. ’Phone: Stockbridge 9. Bed., 
14; c., 1. Bed and breakfast, 88. 6d.: 
double, i4/-. Golf, trout fishing. 


TRANRAER, Wigtownshire. — 
Head Hotel, Hanover Street. 
Pens., £3 10/-; E., 12/6 per 2 ode 
tennis, fishing, swimming. 


Devon. — Beach Hotel, 
H.R.A. Promenade. Excellent position. 
Moderate inclusive terms. Write for tariff. 


Glos.—Royal Hop Pole 
Hotel. Bed., ec., 2. Pens., from 
5 to 64 gns. Winter, 3 gns. Golf, fishing, 
boating, bowls, cricket, hockey. 


ORQUAY.—The Grand Hotel. Bed., 200; 
ec., 3. Tennis courts: golf, Stover 
G.C. (free). Hunting, squash court, minia- 
ture putting course. 


coger Hotel, Sea Front. Bed., 
: 7 .. from 6 to 7 gns.; winter. 
fr. 45/-. Tennis, golf, bowls, 

fishing. 


Wate:, — Glenridge 
Hotel. Bed, Rec., 

£4 15/6. W.E. 17/6. 
and 


and bar. Pens., 
Wentworth 
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ALTON-ON-NAZE—Hotel Porto Bello, 
Walton-on-Naze. English «ateruig 
comfort and attention. 


ARWICK. — 4% Leycester Hotel. 

Bed., 55; Rec., 5. pene. from 44 gns. 
W.E., Sat. to Mon., 33/-. Golf, Leaming- 
ton, i miles. Tennis. 


INDERMERE. — Rigg’s Windermere 
Hotel. Bed., 60. Pens., 5 to 6 gns. 
W.E. £2 8/6. Golf, 3/6 daily. 


ARMOUTH. — Royal Hotel, Marine 

Parade. Bed., 85. Pens., from £3/12/6 
W.E., 25/-; Lun., fr. 3/6; Din., fr. 4/6. 
Golf.’ bowls. tennis, dancing. 


HOTELS—Continued 
UNLICENSED 


LACKPOOL. — Empire Private Hotel. 
Facing Sea. Best_ part promenade. 
H. & C. all bedrooms. Lift to all floors. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Hotel Woodville, 14, 
Christchurch Road. ist Class. Chef. 
Tennis, beach bungalow, garage, 45 cars. 


RIGG, Lincolnshire. — Lord Nelson 
Hotel. Pens., £3 10/-. Golf, 2 miles 
away, 2/6 per day, 7/6 per week. Fishing. 


RIGHTON.—Glencoe Private Hotel, 112, 
Marine Parade. Facing Sea. Tele- 
phone: 434711. 


RISTOL. — Cambridge 
Royal 
comfort. 


House 
York Crescent, Clifton. 
Apply prop. L. V. Palmer. 


UDE, Cornwall.—The Balconies 
Private Hotel. Downs view.—Pens., 
from 2 gns. Golf, boating, fishing, bathing, 


Hictel, 
Every 


tennis. 
URNTISLAND, —Kingswood 
otel, Bed., 10; 2. Pens., from 
£3 10/-; 30/-.' Golf. bathing, bowls, 
HELMSFORD, ESSEX. — ae Olde 
W.E. from 27/ . 2/6; Din., 3/6. Golf, 


fishing, on nis. 


HELTENHAM SPA. — Visit the Bays- 

hill Hotel, St. George’s Road. Central 

for Cotswold Tours and all amenities. 
Moderate. Pinkerton. Tel.; 2578. 


Hotel, Ltd. Pens., £3 13/6; 
15/-. Lun., 3/-; Din., 6/-. Golf, 
polo 


AWLISH, S. Devon.—Sea View Hotel, 


ex. Cuisine, every comfort. Write for 
Tariff. D. Bendall, prop. 
ASTBOURNE. — Devonshire Court 


Hotel, Wilmington Square.—Bed., 15. 
Pens., from 3 gns. E. from 10/6 per day. 
Golf, tennis. inter garden. 


DINBURGH. — St. Mary’s Hotel, 32, 
Palmerston Place.—Pens., from 4 gns. 
Golf, 2/ $. Fishing and tennis in neigh- 
bourho 


ALMOUTH, S. Cornwall. — Boscawen 

Private Hotel. Centre sea front facing 
Falmouth Bay. Illustrated Handbook gratis 
from Res. Proprs. ’Phone: 141. 


MADEIRA Hotel, Cliff 
ed., 58; Rec. Pens., from 8 to 5 3 
Ww. E, Sat. to 25/-. Tennis, go 


Privat SUFFOLK. — Bracan- 
dale Private Hotel, Sea Front. Bed., 
40; Rec., 3. Pens., 3 to '5 ns.; W.E., 21/- 
to 30/-. Golf, tennis, bowls, putting. 


ERNDOWN, Dorset.—The Links, — 
borne Road. Bed., 11; oe 2. Pen 
3 gns. to 4 gns.: W.E., 10/6 to 12/6 dally. 
Golf, 4/- per day (5/- Aug-Sept.). 


OLKESTONE. — Devonshire House 
Hotel. Est. 34 years. E. light. Central 
heat. No extras. Tel. 3341. 


OLKESTONE.—The ORANGE HOUSE 

Private Hotel, 8, Castle Hill Avenue; 

3 Sea and jess Cliff Concert Hall. 

Bed., Rec., 2. Pens., 3-3} gns. 
10/6 Excellent table. 


OATHLAND, Yorkshire.—Whitfield Pri- 

vate Hotel. Bed., 15. Pens., 3 to 4 

ms. Lunch, 2/6 and 3/6; Dinner, 4/-. 
olf, # mile. Hunting, fishing. 


Country House Hotel. H. 
Gas fires in bedrooms. ‘Phone 596. 


ASTINGS.—Albany Hotel. 
tion on the front. 
phone: 761, 


EREFORD. — The Residence mg 
Broad Street. Bed., 25. Pens. 
W.E., from 25/-. Sa mon fishing, ‘nadine, 
tennis. Large garage and car park. 


LFRACOMBE.—The Osborne 
Hotel. Wilder Road. Bed., 90; Pens., 
fi to 44 gns. W.E., 12/- per day. Golf, 
wis. 


Best posi- 
120 rooms. Tele- 


LFRACOMBE.—Candar Hotel. Sea front. 
80 bedrooms. Every modern comfort. 
Very moderate terms. rite for brochure. 


Hotel. Sea front. 
Cent. 110 bed. all with H. & C. Five large 
lounges. Dancing. Billiards. 


IMPERIAL Hotel. Promenade, facing sea. 
— known. Lift. Ballroom. Pens., 3} 
gns. Write for Tariff. 


NVERNESS.—ARDLARICH PRIVATE 
HOTEL, CULDUTHEL ROAD. Tel. : 
693. Every comfort. Under personal super- 
vision of the Proprietress. Mrs. 
Macdonald. 


EAMINGTON SPA. — Alkerton Private 
Hotel, Binswood Avenue. ed., 
c., 2. Pens., 3 gns. Garden. Golf, hali 
mile away. Tennis, bowls, croquet. 
Bed., 33; Rec., 6. Pens. 
44 .E., 12/6 to 13/6 per Mog 
Golf Sante, billiards. 
67 & 60, High- 
field Street. Pens. W.E., 26/6. 
Lun., 2/6; Din., 3/-. 
Hotel, St. Mary Street. 


. Pens., £3 10/-. 
Lun., 2/6: Din., 3/-. Golf. 


LANGOLLEN—Grapes Hotel. Stay here 
for Comfort. Fishing, golf. H. & C. 


OCH-SHIEL, ARGYLL. — 


Hotel, Acharacle. _Bed., 8; 
Pens., 4 gns.; W.E., £1 10/-; 
Din.,’ 4/-.. G. Golf,” fishing, bathing. 


ONDON. — Alexandra Hotel (a quiet 
hotel), 21, 22 and 23, pected Place, 
London, W.C.1. Bed., 45; ., 8. Pens., 
3 to 4 gns. Lun., 2/6; Din., 3/6. 


ARLINGTON HOUSE _Hotel, we Lex- 
hem Gardens, Cromwell Road, W.8. Rec., 
; Bed., 35. Pens. «+ from 2} to 5 gns. 


ARTILLERY MANSIONS Hotel, West- 
minster, S.W.1 ’Phone: Vic. 0867 and 
2003. Bed, 300; Rec., 2. S., és. D., 27s. 
Pens., 5 gns. to 8 gns. 


BONNINGTON HOTEL. South t 
ow, W.C.1, near British 260 


R R , Bath 
ath and Table ‘a’ Hote 


CORA Hotel, Upper Woburn Place, 
W.C.1 Near Euston and King’s Cross 
Stations. Accom. 230 Guests; Room, bath, 


and Table d' Hate breakfast, 8/6. 


KENSINGTON PALACE MANSIONS 
Hotel, De Vere Gardens, W.8. Bed., 270; 
Rec., 3. Pens., from 5 gns.; W.E., 2i/- per 


LADBROKE Hotel, Gardens, 
Kensington Par ad, ; 
Rec., 8. Pens., 24 to “gns. Garden. 
Tennis. 


LIDLINGTON Hotel, 7, Tagioaten, Place, 
‘W.l. Mus. 8126. Pens., 
Lun., 2/-; Tea, Dinner, 2/6. 


MANOR HOTEL, Terrace, 

= e; from s. double. 


NORFOLK RESIDENTIAL Hotel, 80/2, 
Kensington Gardens Square, W.2. Bays. 
3801-2. J. Ralph, prop. 


OLD CEDARS Hotel, Sydenham, S.E.26. 
ed., 30; Rec., ae Pens., from 3 gns.; W.E., 
from 30/-._G. Golf, within 10 minutes. 
Billiards. Ballroom. Tennis Courts. 


PALACE GATE Hotel, Palace 
Kensington, W.8. Bee. 30; Rec., 
from 34 gns.; W.E., 


RAYMOND’S Hotel, 4, Pem- 
bridge Villas, Bayswater, W.11. Bed., 
Rec., 3. Pens., from 2 gns. to £2/12/6. 


STANLEY HOUSE_ Hotel, 
Crescent, Kensington Park Road. 
*Phone: Park, 1168. 30; 
Pens., fr. 2} gns., 4 gns. double. Tennis. 


Gate, 
Pens., 


Stanley 
W.11. 


SOMERS PAYING G 
Bed., 10; Rec., 1. Pens., 


Tennis. fr. 3 gue, 
STRATA AN 


e Pens 

WEST CENTRAL, 

Rec., 5. Din., 3/6 
WOODHALL Hotel, 

wich, S.E.21. Bed... 2 Dal 
gns. Lun., 2/6; Din., 3/6. Goll, 2/6 ‘Der 
round. Garden, tennis, croquet, 


YNTON, N. Devon. — Wat 

gns. to -.. Golf, 

green, bowls, tennis. Putting 


ORTEHOE, N. Devon—Hil! 

ens., ° gns.; 25/-, 

Tea, 1/6; Din., 4/6. Golf. han 

drag hounds. 


EWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.—R: 
Bed., 36; Rec., 3. Single from 7/6. Garden. 


THE Hotel, Jesmond Road. 


gns. single, 5 


c., 3. Pens., £2 12/ 
£1 7/6.’ Golf, bowls, tennis 
illiards. 
a Hotel. Bed., 16; Rec., 


Pens., 3 gns.; W.E., £1 17/6. 


Lun., Q/-; Din., 3/-. 
YDHILLACK, Hayle, Cornwall.—Ri 
Hotel. Near sea; golf. 


in all rooms. Recommended A.A. 


Yorks—Riviera Private 

Hotel, St. Nicholas Cliff. Bed., 37; 
Rec., 5. Pens., from £3 17/6: W.E., Sat. to 
Mon., from £1. Golf, tennis. 


HAFTESBURY, Dorset.—Coombe House 

Hotel.—Pens., 4 to 7 gns.; W.E., 42/- 

to 57/-. Golf, private 9-hole, 1/- per day. 
Tennis, putting, billiards, hunting. 


HANKLIN, I1.0.W. — Cromdale Hotel, 

Keats Green. Bed., 14; Rec., 3. Pens., 
from 3} gns. to 6 gns.; W.E., 12/- to 15/- 
per day. Golf, 2 miles. Tennis. 


OUTHSEA, HANTS.—Pendragon Hotel, 
Clarence Parade. Bed., 80; Rec., 2. 
Pens., 4 gns.; W.E., 12/6 per day. 


TROUD, Glos.—Prospect House Hotel, 

Bulls Cross. Bed., 12; Rec., 1. Pens., 

3 to 34 gns. W.E., 12/6 per day. Garden. 
Golf, riding. 


ENBY, Pem. — Cliffe Hotel. 
Rec., 3. 
30/- to 55/-. 


Bed., 25; 
Pens., 3} to 5 gns.; W.E., 
Tennis, golf, fishing, bathing. 


ORQUAY.—Ashley Court Hotel, Abbey 
Road.—Bed., 30; Rec., 3. Pens., 3 gns. 
W.E., 30/-. Golf, 1 mile. Garden. 


GLEN DEVON Hotel, St. Alban’s Road, 
Babbacombe. Bed., 12; Rec., 1. Pens., 2 
to 3} gns. Garden, tennis, golf. 


NETHWAY PRIVATE Hotel. Falkland 
Road. Bed., 23, Rec., 2. Pens. from 3 gns. 
W.E. from 9/- per day. Golf, tennis, fishing. 


IG, Isle of Skye.—Uig Hotel. Bed., 13; 
Rec., 3. Lun., hot, 3/6; Din., 4/6. 
Golf, Hotel grounds, fishing, good boating. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WELLS. — Kingsland 
Hotel for creature comforts and for 
miles and miles of preserved Salmon and 
Trout aters. r. Walter Gallichan, 
authority on fishing, resident advice 
and tpiticn. En Pension from 8 gns. Mr. 
and Mrs. E. Turnbull, Resident Proprietors 


EMBERSHIP the INCOME TAX 
SERVICE BUR brings _ relief.— 
Address, Sentinel Southampton 


Rew, London, W 
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THE EMPIRE WEEK WEEK 


The Empire's Highest 
Tribunal at Work 


From an Australian Correspondent. 


London’s least-known legal 
chamber, the highest tribunal of 
the British Empire is now hearing a 
case of commercial and constitutional 
significance which is regarded as the 
most important yet sent to it from 
Australia. 

It is the appeal of James v. the 
Commonwealth of Australia before 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council. 

Mr. F. A. James, the appellant, a 
fruit merchant of Adelaide, South 
Australia, has frequently had the 
distinction of being the only member 
of the public present during the 
hearing. 

He has the satisfaction of seeing 
the mightiest machinery of British 
law in operation over his own case, 
of watching the Lord Chancellor 
(Lord Hailsham) presiding over a 
Board consisting of Lord Russell of 
Killowen, Lord Wright, Sir Sidney 
Rowlatt and Sir George Lowndes, 
and the nine counsel engaged for or 
against him. 

Of the nine, four are silks and two 
are Ministers of the Crown. 

There is considerable personal as 
well as political and legal interest, 
for Mr. Wilfrid Barton, who led for 
Mr. James, is a son of Sir Edmund 
Barton, the first Prime Minister of 
Australia. 

Sir Edmund afterwards became a 
member of the High Court bench. 
Mr. Barton has more than once 
quoted his father’s judgments in sup- 
port of his case. 

The Privy Council is asked, in 
short, to decide whether section 92 of 
the Commonwealth Constitution, 
which enacts that trade, commerce 
and intercourse between the States 
shall be absolutely free, is binding 
upon both the Commonwealth and the 
States. 


Appealing from the decision of the 
High Court of Australia, the appel- 
lant claims that the Commonwealth 
has no power to restrict the sales of 
his produce inter-State. 

The Commonwealth contends that 


section 92 binds the States, but not 
itself. 


It is supported by the States of 
New South Wales and Queensland— 
jointly represented by the New Sonth 
Wales Attorney-General, Mr. H. E. 
Manning, k.c.—and by the State of 
Victoria, represented by Mr. R. G. 
Menzies, K.c., the Commonwealth 
Attorney-General, who leads also for 
the Commonwealth. 

Tasmania and Western Australia 
take their stand with the appellant 
and against the Commonwealth. 

The youth of Australia as a united 
nation is sharply brought out in the 
course of argument. 


Mr. Barton quotes in support of his 
case the judgments from the High 
Court bench of Sir Isaac Isaacs, who 
earlier helped to frame the Constitu- 
tion, and who a fortnight ago arrived 
in London to present to King Edward 
a report upon his stewardship as 
Governor-General. 

To be present at a Privy Council 
hearing is an education in the many- 
sidedness of the law. Except for the 
robes and wigs of counsel, there is 
little to suggest a legal tribunal. 

The five members of the Judicial 
Committee, who wear no robes to 
symbolise the majesty of the law, sit 
level with counsel. The tone of 
argument and the questions from 
their lordships are easy and conver- 
sational. There is neither rhetoric 
nor gesticulation. 

In the lofty Council Chamber, with 
its double windows screening the 
noise of Whitehall’s traffic, the calm 
befitting the decision of points of 
purest law is broken only by the purr 
of counsel, the suave questions of the 
Board, and the turning of pages as 
statute-book after statute-book and 
authority after authority are con- 
sulted. 

Except for the patient Mr. James, 
the few public seats often are empty. 

Only once have I noticed their 
lordships at a loss. That was when 
counsel mentioned an Australian 
High Court case in which the Peanut 
Board was concerned. 

Their lordships seemed momen- 
tarily and excusably surprised at the 
existence of such a body, wondering 
if they had heard aright. Counsel 
was asked to repeat the name of the 
case, and then to remove all doubt by 
spelling out ‘ p-e-a-n-u-t.”” There 
was a ripple of mirth around the 
Board table and counsel’s benches. 
Then the long examination of rele- 
vant judgments went on. 


Memorial to African 


Pioneers 


A SIMPLE memorial has just been 
unveiled in the centre of Africa 
to the ‘‘ last of the buccaneers.”’ 
Consisting of a flagmast set in 
a stone plinth the memorial tells the 
story in the form of a bronze plate : 
‘“FORT SALISBURY 1890. 
The Pioneer Corps. 

Specially recruited to become the 
first civil population of Mashona- 
land under the leadership of Major 
Frank Johnson and the British 
South Africa Police. 

Lt.-Col. Pennefather in com- 
mand of the Column arrived here 
on the 12th September, 1890. 

On this spot the Union Jack was 
hoisted signifying the occupation 
of Mashonaland by the British 
South Africa Company, Cecil John 
Rhodes being the Founder.” 

At the unveiling of the Memorial 
some seven survivors, living in 


Southern Rhodesia, who were pre- 
sent when the flag was hoisted, were 
grouped together. 

One of the survivors is Mr. J. 
Arnold Edmonds. 

‘* It was on the 13th of September, 
1890,” he said in an interview, ‘‘ we 
hoisted the Union Jack upon the bare 
veld, built Fort Salisbury and thus 
laid the foundation of the City of 
Salisbury, the capital of Southern 
Rhodesia. 

“The march from the base camps 
at Macloustie was, for the most part, 
uneventful, except for the thrill of 
hacking out roads and drifts in an 
uncharted country. 

“The great hunter, F. C. Selous, 
was our guide. Probably the chief 
reason that we were not exterminated 
by the Matabele upon the forward 
march to Fort Salisbury was owing 
to the fact that when laagered up at 
night the eye of a powerful search- 
light played over the bush and hills, 
indicating to the superstitious Mata- 
bele, the potent ‘ medicine’ held by 
the white man. 

“Immediately upon arrival at 
Fort Salisbury members of the 
Pioneer Corps were disbanded and 
free to seek for gold or peg out 
farms. We were supplied with 
Martini-Henri rifles, ammunition and 
Boer meal, biscuits, coffee and split 
peas. 

‘** I joined a syndicate of five mem- 
bers, three of whom trekked to the 
famous Hartley Hills to prospect for 
gold. Ferguson and I proceeded to 
the Mazoe Valley to locate farms; a 
wagon dumped our scanty outfit 
upon the bare veld. The rains were 
unusually early and severe that 
year and before we could build a hut, 
Ferguson and I, having placed our 
grub in a tiny patrol tent, sat out 
under a hastily constructed so-called 
‘ shelter’ to endure an all-night tor- 
rent of rain. 


‘Having acquired farms, but 
having no implements wherewith to 
farm, it only remained for Ferguson 
and myself to put in time hunting 
big game and doing a bit of ama- 
teurish prospecting for gold. 

‘Until the rains proper set in it 
was a delightful Robinson Crusoe 
sort of life, spent in the lovely Mazoe 
Valley. 

“Life for the next year or two 
became almost normal and then the 
first Matabele War of 1893 broke out, 
followed in 1896 by a general rebel- 
lion in Matabeleland and Mashona- 
land. Several hundred of the sett- 
lers, both miners and farmers, in out- 
lying districts were murdered, 
together with their families, by the 
Matabele and Mashonas. 

“With Rhodes and Jameson at the 
head of things and with the confi- 
dence they inspired with the British 
public, capital was forthcoming to 
overcome all difficulties and Rhodesia 
rapidly developed.” 
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Empire Blend 
By Cleland Scott. 


Nanyuki, Kenya. 


PEERING April the Butter Market 
report read New Zealand 86s. 
per cwt., Australian 84s., Kenya 85s., 
A very good answer to those who 
decry the White Farmer in Kenya! 
New Zealand is an old established 
farming country and but a few years 
ago Kenya butter had never been 
heard of in London. 


The supply is still too small to 
warrant a ‘‘ table trade ’’ of its own, 
so most of it goes into Empire Blend. 

A dozen years ago “ grade ”’ cattle 
—the progeny of a purebred bull and 
a native cow with its unsightly 
hump and quaint shaped body with 
a low lactation both in period and in 
quantity—were comparatively few. 

To-day the native cow’s day is over 
because she produces little milk 
while eating just as much. 

In the past the milk herds were 
penned up at night in Bomas—enclo- 
sures made of thorn branches piled 
high to keep out lions — where they 
alternately stood deep in mud or 
dust according to season. 

To-day, clean, they graze in pad- 
docks at night. 

Old time milking methods were 
dreadful. Natives held an old por- 
ridge or other tin in one hand while 
with the other they plucked intermit- 
tently at the teats taking snuff when 
the spirit moved them. 

The milk, in which drowned hun- 
dreds of flies, stood exposed to the 
sun in old four gallon petrol tins. 

To-day, everything is clean, inclu- 
ding the native milkers; the milk is 
strained immediately from seamless 
buckets into seamless cans and is 
‘* separated ’’ at once. The cream is 
stored in sterilized cans standing in 
cold water and is despatched at least 
every other day to the creameries 
where it is pasteurised and made into 
butter. 

After being made it is kept on ice 
and despatched in refrigerated trucks 
to the Coast and thence to England. 

This high standard entails con- 
stant supervision during every 
phase, for the native still regards 
cleanliness as one more madness of 
the Musungu. 

Any cream that is not absolutely 
first class is ‘“‘ de-graded.”’ 

Lately the pay-out has been about 
sevenpence per pound of fat and as it 
takes between two and a half to three 
gallons of milk to produce a pound 
of fat, the producer is hardly profi- 
teering at the expense of the British 
public. 

Many purebred bulls are imported 
into Kenya from England each year. 
As the industry expands more bulls, 
buckets, separators, and machinery 
for factories will be needed and these 
come from England. 

Why not eat Empire instead of 
foreign butter? It is clean, of good 
flavour, and is produced by British- 
ers in a British Colony out of the 
progeny of British stock. 


School Children in 


Canada 
By G. Delap Stevenson 


THE summer season of school tours 
between this country and the 
Dominions will soon be beginning. 
Since Canada is so much the easiest 
to reach most of the coming and 
going will be between England and 
that Dominion and a number of 
parties of boys and girls will soon 
be crossing the Atlantic in both 
directions. 


Education in Canada is, however, 
by no means an exact counterpart of 
education in Great Britain and the 
children who are visiting each others’ 
countries have very different school 
backgrounds. 

Canadian education is both demo- 
cratic and local in its spirit and 
organisation. 

There are a certain number of big 
private boarding schools which set 
out to serve the rich, and more or less 
correspond to the English public 
school. 

The term ‘‘ public school,” how- 
ever, refers in Canada to Government 
schools. The private schools actually 
only touch a small part of the popula- 
tion so that, apart from the schools 
tun by religious orders, the great 
majority of Canadians of all classes 
are educated in co-educational 
Government day schools. 

These schools are run by local 
boards and paid for chiefly by local 
taxes, so that each community has a 
very definite sense of owning its own 
school. 

The over-riding authority, which 
helps to pay for the schools, is not 
the Dominion but the province. 

There is in fact no Dominion 
department of education at ll, 
although, taking pupils and teachers 
together, about one fourth of the 
whole population of Canada is occu- 
pied with education. 

All that the Dominion does is to 
publish statistical reports and make 
certain, rather intermittent, grants 
for agricultural and technical train- 
ing. It has, however, complete 
charge of Red Indian education. 

Each province has its own system 
and its own standards of work, 
though the four western provinces of 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta 
and British Columbia all use the 
same text books. 

Education was left in the hands of 
the provinces at the time of Con- 
federation since the different racial, 
religious and economic conditions 
would have made _ centralisation 
almost impossible. 

The religious question is still very 
important. In Quebec the schools are 
run, not directly by the Government, 
but by two committees, Roman 
Catholic and Protestant, which each 
look after their own schools. The 
other provinces also have different 
schools for the different religions. 

The idea of strictly undenomina- 
tional schools is apparently not 
acceptable either to Protestants or 
Roman Catholics. 


Except in Quebec, education is 
free and compulsory, only the 
school-leaving age varies consider. 
ably and depends a great deal on the 
circumstances of the parents. 

Sometimes, however, a small 
charge is made for secondary educa. 
tion. In Quebec all children have to 
pay, whether they go to school or 
not, but the charge is the equivalent 
of from 6d. to 2s. a month. 

Almost every important Canadian 
city has its University, though of 
course, they vary in standing in num- 
ber of students. 

Both secondary education and the 
Universities are accessible to a large 
part of the population, and there js 
the tradition that the University 
student should take jobs in the 
vacations and be largely self. 
supporting. 

In undeveloped country the diffi- 
culty, of course, is to get children to 
any school at all. In Northem 
Ontario a teacher in a coach, fitted 
as a schoolroom, is taken from place 
to place by train. He teaches for 
about a week at a time in each 
district. 


News from Ceylon 


[THE new species of crocodile found 
in Ceylon are to be brought to 
this country for the London Zoo. 

The Regents Park authorities are 
making the necessary arrangements 
for their shipment, but as the croco- 
diles have refused to eat since being 
brought into captivity they may not 
reach this country alive. 

The crocodiles will be accompanied 
by another new ‘‘find” in the animal 
world—also discovered in Ceylon. It 
is a midget python which does not 
grow more than a foot long. 

The discoveries were made by the 
Assistant Marine Biologist of Ceylon. 
* * * 

Ceylon’s postal officials are not 
friendly. The Postmaster General 
of the Island, following the example 
of Sir Kingsley Wood, issued instruc- 
tions to his staff, when writing to the 
public or inter-departmentally, to 
keep their letters ‘‘ friendly.”’ The 
former instruction was carried out, 
but the latter decision met with 
instant and considerable opposition 
because ‘‘ departure from precedent 
is not popular in Ceylon.”’ There 
will be no relaxation of the old stiff- 
ness in inter-departmental letters. 

* * * 

An appeal has been launched by 
the Women’s Political Union of 
Ceylon for greater co-operation in 
the coming years for the attainment 
of their aims and objects — although ° 
it is pointed out that Ceylon women 
have received all they have asked 
for. 

The appeal suggested that women 
of the present generation did not 
realise how hard had been the fight 
for women’s rights nor how recent, 
but, in Ceylon, women did not have 
to fight for the recognition of their 
rights, most of which had been given 
for the mere asking. 
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FORGOTTEN 
DEEDS OF 
THE EMPIRE 


Martin Frobisher and the First 
Company Boom 
By Professor A. P. Newton 


AMONG the Elizabethan seamen, 
who by their winning of the 
freedom of the sea made possible the 
founding of the British Empire in 
the next generation, only two names, 
Francis Drake and John Hawkins, 
are more familiar than that of Martin 
Frobisher. 

Yet the romantic incidents of his 
early career are little known, though 
they are certainly worthy of recall. 

Frobisher was a Yorkshireman who 
came of a family that had long had a 
modest prominence in the affairs of 
Doncaster. 

They were lawyers and tradesmen, 
but as a boy Martin took to a sea- 
faring life, and while still little more 
than a youth he passed through 
adventures that had befallen no 
Englishman before him. 

During the reign of Mary and the 
frst years of Elizabeth, certain 
English shipowners were striving to 
enter the trade of West Africa, 


Sir Martin Frobisher, 
West passage to Ka 
century. 


lorer of north- 
in late 16th 


Nid Camber. 


saramates ethoges. 


cthiops 


Map of Guinea and Benin (West Coast of Africa), 1558, showing Hawkins’ source 
of slaves, and the trading “castles” of the Portuguese. 


though that was strictly monopolised 
by the Portuguese. 

Those sailors of other nations who 
were found attempting to trade there 
were treated as pirates, and in revenge 
they attacked every Portuguese ship 
that they thought they could over- 
come, although they were unprovided 
with Royal Commissions and their 
respective nations were at peace with 
Portugal. 


Most of the piratical intruders were 
French, but there were some English 
ventures on the coast, and in one of 
these Martin Frobisher took service. 

The venture was unfortunate, for 
it was encountered by Portuguese 
war vessels; the ship was captured 
and most of its crew suffered the 
penalty usually meted out to 
intruders in West African waters and 
thrown overboard to drown. 

Frobisher, however, was taken 
prisoner and carried to the castle of 
Elmina, the centre of Portuguese 


- power upon the Gold Coast. 


There he was kept for a time, but 
at last he managed to secure his 
freedom, and when he returned to 
England, he was able to give useful 
information to the Government in the 
disputes over West African trade in 
which they were engaged with the 
Portuguese during the early 1570’s. 

Frobisher’s daring and _ ability 
strongly commended him to certain 
London merchants, especially the 
Lock family, who had been interested 
in West African ventures, but now 
were contemplating new schemes. 

They were planning to find a route 
to the Empire of Kathai (Northern 
China) by a passage to the north-west, 
and, when they fitted out their ships, 
they placed Frobisher in command. 

He proved a first-rate leader and 
pushed his way far up into the Arctic 
before he was compelled to return by 
the approach of winter. 

Before he turned back from their 
furthest landing place, some of his 
men picked up certain black glitter- 
ing stones which they believed to 
contain specks of gold, and these 
created great interest in London. 

The promoters of the enterprise 
believed that they had found a gold 
mine, and when the news spread 
abroad men rushed to subscribe to 


the Company of Kathai that Michael 
Lock organised to exploit it. 

A new expedition was fitted out 
and better provided than any 
previous English expedition. 

Frobisher was again placed in com- 
mand and set out to bring home full 
cargoes of the precious mineral. 

While he was away, what we 
should now call a boom sprang up 
in the Company’s shares, and they 
changed hands at very high prices. 

Frobisher returned with his cargoes 
and the mineral was handed over to 
the gold smelters, while he set forth 
again with a third expedition. 

But while he was away at the 
supposed mine, the bubble burst. 
From all the tons of material they 
had treated the refiners could extract 
nothing but a minute particle of gold, 
and the mineral was recognised for 
what it really was, a form of worth- 
less iron pyrites or marcasite. 

The Company’s shares came down 
with a run, the investors lost all their 
capital and ventures towards Kathai 
were a by-word on the London market 
for many years to come. 


Farcical Naturalisation 


Laws 


T is not too much to say that the 
existing naturalisation laws, so 
far as they affect East Africa are 
farcical. We instance the case of a 
foreigner of good repute who has 
lived in Mombasa for three decades 
or so, and has gained the esteem of 
all who know him, whose son, born 
in Kenya and educated at Oxford, 
cannot secure the British naturalisa- 
tion which he desires because he was 
born in Mombasa, which is a British 
Protectorate, though if he had been 
born just a little more than ten miles 
inland he would have been eligible, 
since his place of birth would then 
have been within the Colony, as dis- 
tinct from the Protectorate, of Kenya. 
In present circumstances the unfor- 
tunate applicant is told that nothing 
can be done to meet his wishes. But 
if he cares to ‘reside in Nairobi or 
some other part of the Colony for at 
least three years, his application 
would have every chance of accept- 
ance. East AFRICA. 
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COMPANY MEETING 
DUNLOP RUBBER COMPANY, LTD. 


HE Annual General Meeting of Dunlop Rubber 

Company, Limited, was held on Friday, 8th May, 

1936. The Rr. Hon. SiR Eric GEDDES, G.C.B., G.B.E., 
K.c.B. (Chairman) who presided, said : 

Last year I told you of the difficulties with which the 
Company had had to contend in carrying on its world- 
wide activities. I reminded you of the disturbed con- 
dition of International relations, the unabated growth of 
Economic Nationalism, and of the fact that rubber and 
cotton, which represent about 80 per cent. of our total 
raw material cost, were the subject of State control. 

I pointed out that this control might increase the price 
of our raw materials, but circumstances might make it 
impossible for us to get a commensurate and timely 
increase in price for our finished products. The price of 
rubber, of which we purchase vast quantities, has actually 
increased over fourfold from the low point in June, 1932. 
I do not know of a comparable position in any other 
industry. 

The selling prices of our products have been raised in 
some directions during the past year, but these increases 
have fallen far short of the rise in raw material costs. 

Some of our Overseas factories have benefited by the 
nationalistic development of the markets for which they 
cater, and we have taken advantage of this by erecting 
factories in South Africa, the Irish Free State and India. 
Our export business has, however, been reduced by these 
developments and by high tariffs, quotas and exchange 
difficulties. The result has been a reduction of profits 
from the Export Division. We look with confidence to 
the new overseas factories improving the position in the 
reasonably near future. 

In view of all the circumstances, the Board considers 
the results achieved quite satisfactory. The financial 
position is very strong. The Surplus and Reserves 
(£4,919,000), including the £2,000,000 set aside against 
investments in subsidiary Companies, represent 40 per 
cent. of the total issued Share Capital of the Dunlop 
Rubber Company, Limited, and the Surplus of Current 
Assets over Current Liabilities at the 31st December, 
1935, was £9,505,000. 

Sales of motor car tyres were greater than in 1934, and 
the new ‘‘ 90’ Tyres contributed largely to this success. 
The 1935 sales of Dunlop Giant Tyres constituted a new 
high record. 

The Motor Cycle Industry showed some improvement, 
and we retained our share of the business. The expansion 
in the Cycle Industry has been maintained, and our share 
of the potential continues to be very satisfactory. 

Our turnover for aeroplane equipment again showed 
improvement, and we are obtaining a substantial propor- 
tion of the orders for the rearmament programme. 


The net profits of the Subsidiary Divisions, taken as a 
whole, show a satisfactory improvement in spite of the 
fact that selling prices have not kept pace with the 
increased cost of raw material. 

The degree of our future prosperity is largely 
dependent on the prices of our raw materials, the prices 
of our finished products and the restoration of Inter- 
national Trade. 

Dunlop activities and commitments are not confined to 
the comparatively safe markets of our own country and 
Empire, but extend to all parts of a World distracted 
with every kind of economic and political difficulty. 
Moreover, we are engaged in a highly competitive 
industry. 

The excellent state of our Organisation, our satisfactory 
relations with staff, operatives and customers, the high 
quality of our products, the goodwill value of the Dunlop 
name, the soundness of our balance sheet position and 
the good profit which we are able to show to-day, justify 
a feeling of optimism, but a policy of caution is still 
essentially necessary. 

The Directors recommended a dividend on the Ordinary 
Stock of 8 per cent., less tax. 


The Franc’s Precarious 


Hold 


By OUR CITY EDITOR 


HE French Franc has managed to survive so 
many Crises that one hesitates to forecast its 
downfall now, any more than on the last 

occasion on which francs were heavily offered 
upon the international exchange markets. But jt 
has long been evident that the franc cannot indef. 
nitely remain tied to gold in face of the difficulties 
which the task imposes on the French nation, ang 
once the plunge of departure from gold is braved 
by France, the nearer the world will be to stabilj- 
sation and the restoration of international trade 
which alone can occupy the nations and turn their 
minds away from war. 

France is now faced with the same problem that 
has confronted her for years past; either she must 
exercise the greatest economies in her national 
finances and make wholesale wage reductions, or 
she must abandon the free convertibility of the 
franc into gold. France is to have a Socialist 
Government, but it should not be imagined that 
the national element will be in any way lacking; 
even the communist in France is a Frenchman and 
he never forgets this fact—unlike his confrére in 
England who imagines that he is a member of 
some species of cosmopolitan intelligentsia whose 
own material welfare will benefit by the destruc. 
tion of everyone else’s. 

But patriotic as M. Blum’s ministry may prove 
to be, it is difficult to see how it could carry out the 
violent deflationary programme which alone could 
save the franc. It is only to be hoped that actual 
devaluation will be boldly pursued, as in Belgium's 
case, rather than that the nominal parity of the 
franc should be maintained by means of severe 
foreign exchange restrictions which only help to 
choke the remnants of international trade. Mean- 
while, the uncertainty which has surrounded the 
“* gold bloc’s ’’ future, has had a depressing effect 
on commodity prices and is likely to do so until 
the situation is clarified. 


The Future of Gold 

The strength of gold-mining shares has been 
due in part to direct buying by French nationals 
in fear of franc devaluation and in part to specula- 
tion on the effect of such a move on the price of 
gold. Whatever temporary effect France's 
abandonment of gold might produce, one can only 
agree in the long run with the view expressed by 
the Chairman of Rand Mines, Mr. John Martin, 
that the price of gold is more or less stabilised at 
around the 140s. mark. Provided sterling and 
the dollar adhere to present policy, the price of 
gold would be probably only temporarily influenced 
by panicky French purchases of the metal, and in 
the long run, the position of the “‘ sterling bloc” 
would be strengthened with beneficial effect to 
international trade and relations. As to gold- 
mining share values, the speculative element has 
even now been little in evidence in the case of the 
regular dividend payers and such shares are be- 
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coming increasingly attractive for investment on 
an income basis. 


Weakness of “Americans” 


Those who failed to take advantage of the recent 
rise in American stocks, will be interested to note 
that prices have returned to levels at which a 
renewed rise appears well within the bounds of 

ssibility if not of probability. 

Thus U.S. Steel Common which had risen to 
$75 have come back to $56} and appear an 
attractive purchase for capital appreciation, while 
New York Centrals at around $34 also are worthy 
of attention. It need not be emphasised that the 
market is entirely a speculative one. The move- 
ment of U.S. Steel mentioned above shows that 
the stocks are liable to move rapidly in either 
direction; at the moment, the direction appears 
likely to be upward, now that the fall has shaken 
out a good many profit-takers. 


The Foreign Investment Ban 


The Committee set up by the Chancellor to 
investigate the necessity of maintaining the ban 
placed on investment of British capital abroad, 
has evidently got to work quickly, and its first 
activity is to curb the appeal by a Fixed Trust for 
investment in American securities. The Trust 
has, in consequence, decided not to proceed with 
what might have proved quite an attractive pro- 
position. The position, however, is somewhat 
anomalous since, not only is individual investment 
in “* Americans ”’ quite unfettered, but one fixed 
trust has already a substantial holding of American 
securities. It is to be hoped that the Committee 
will shortly see its way clear to remove some of 
the present restrictions on the investment of 
British capital abroad rather than to intensify the 
ban, for Britain needs to increase her income from 
capital invested in other countries if her balance 
of payments is to be kept in equilibrium, quite 
apart from establishing a favourable balance. 

It can hardly be pretended that funds in this 
country are not more than can ever be used in 
domestic development, and the constant cheapen- 
ing of capital in London can only have the effect 
of driving it to seek employment in possibly less 
sound securities than those offered by the Fixed 
Trust. 


Beechams Pills Bonus 


Remarkable prosperity is evidenced by the 
declaration by Beechams Pills Ltd., of a final 
dividend on the deferred shares of 25 per cent. 
making 50 per cent. for the year, as compared 
with 27} per cent. including a 2} per cent. bonus, 
for 1934-35. In addition, deferred shareholders 
are to receive a bonus distribution of one new 
deferred share for every twenty held. 

At present the capital consists of £2,250,000 of 
which £2,000,000 is in preferred shares and 
£250,000 in deferred, so that the bonus will not 
affect the high gearing of the capital to any 
appreciable extent. 

Allowing for the bonus, the yield is practically 
5 per cent. at the price of 53s. 6d. for the 5s. 
shares, so that the big rise in the shares does not 
seem to have entirely discounted the future. 


COMPANY MEETING 


MODDERFONTEIN B GOLD MINES, 
LTD. 


New Record Established 

N R. R. S. G. Stokes, Chairman, presiding at the 
annual meeting held in Johannesburg on May 4, 
drew attention to the fact that the tonnage milled during 
1935 constituted a new record for the company. 
Working costs showed a satisfactory further decline to 
14s. 2d. per ton milled, and the gold realisation price had 
been on an average 3s. 6d. per oz. higher than the average 
in the preceding year. Against these favourable factors 
there had been a fallin the yield of .355 dwt. per ton 
milled, which reflected a decline in the ore reserve value 
declared at the end of the previous year. 
After briefly reviewing accounts Mr. Stokes referred to 
the development results last year, which he considered 
satisfactory. Although new ore developed was of a lower 
grade than the ore reserve, ore reserve position continued 
to be relatively strong, available reserve having been 
re-estimated at 3,053,000 tons of a value of 3.96 dwt. 
Hanging wall leaders were not included in the ore 
reserve owing to the difficulties of close valuation in 
advance of mining, but they might be expected under 
present economic conditions to contribute a big tonnage 
of low-grade ore to mill for several years. Over 202,000 
tons had been drawn from that source out of a total of 
1,090,252 tons stopped during the year. Further streng- 
thening the position, over 50 per cent. of the remaining 
ore stoped was drawn from other sources outside the 
reserves, representing ore of a substantially profitable 
average value in an area which could not be safely 
included in ore reserve valuation. 


Maintenance of Low Costs 

The policy of exploring all areas and ore bodies 
showing reasonable promise improved the company’s 
chances of holding, for longer than might otherwise be 
possible, the full mill tonnage and low working costs 
essential for the attainment of a maximum total profit. 
It was of the utmost importance that the present low 
costs should be at least maintained in view of the high 
proportion of marginal ore remaining in _ potential 
resources on the main reef leader. 
Outside present ore reserves, intact areas, shown on the 
mine plan, might be expected to contain a large tonnage 
for addition to ore reserves upon subsidiary development, 
and, on the other hand, those areas also included exten- 
sive zones of almost barren ground not warranting fur- 
ther attention. Fully half the intact tonnage, however, 
appeared to be of marginal low grade ore, which repre- 
sented an important, though uncertain, factor, in 
assessing the future prospects of the mine. 
A prospecting winze roughly 2,000 feet to the south- 
west of the central shaft was being sunk from the surface 
across the reef formation and would enable any band of 
reef which might show encouragement to be economically 
tested over a considerable area. 


Taxation Liability 

Referring to the company’s taxation liability, the 
chairman said it was to be regretted that dividend expec- 
tations had been adversely affected by the exceptionally 
heavy taxation to which shareholders would be subjected 
under the Budget proposals. On an annually declining 
profit, payments in direct taxation for the last three 
vears had been: 1933, £309,472; 1934, £182,447; 1935, 
£188,435 (estimated). 
Shareholders of the company who were investors rather 
than speculators, and needed to set aside a large pro- 
portion of their dividends for redemption of capital, were 
thus being taxed at source at the rate of over 8s. 6d. in 
the pound, and had good cause to complain that they 
were being called upon to bear too big a share of the 
industry’s excessive burden. 
Recalculating the 1935 figures for comparative purposes 
upon the basis of the new proposals, the amount paid 
would have been £247,000, an increase of £58,600, invol- 
ving a tax of 43.2 per cent. on the mining income. 
The report and accounts were adopted unanimously, 
and the retiring directors were re-elected, 
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COMPANY MEETING 


BRITISH MATCH CORPORATION 
A Successful Year 
' Soviet Russia and the Trade Agreement 


Mr. Clarence E. Bartholomew’s Statement 


THE 9th ordinary general meeting of the British Match 

Corporation, Limited, was held on Wednesday last, 
13th inst., at River Plate House, Finsbury Circus, 
London, E.C. 

Mr. Clarence E. Bartholomew, 0.B.E. (chairman and 
managing director), who presided, said : 

We propose to continue the policy of writing down the 
Goodwill Rights, etc., which we hope eventually to 
eliminate altogether from the Balance Sheet. As you 
have been informed on former occasions, our investment 
in Brazil has been a cause of anxiety by reason of the 
serious faJl in the exchange, and the difficulties in 
making remittances from that country. 

Matches are still so heavily taxed in Brazil as to 
restrict their consumption to a serious extent, but trading 
there was fairly satisfactory last year when reckoned in 
milreis. The low exchange value of the milreis, however, 
limits the return in sterling to a very modest percentage. 


Increased Revenue 


The Revenue Account shows a slight saving in the 
cost of administration, and—on the opposite side—an 
increase in the revenue from our shareholdings. 

Of these, the most important in amount are the 
dividends from Bryant & May, Limited, and from J. John 
Masters & Co., Ltd., which were at the same rate as in 
the previous year. 


The Home Trade—Smokers’ Matches 


The volume of business in the best classes of matches 
in the Home Trade has been well maintained. The sales 
of the famous ‘‘ Swan Vestas ”’ constituted a record once 
again, while discriminating buyers of the familiar penny 
box have shown that if they must pay a penny, they 
want the best quality tor their money. It is one of the little 
peculiarities of the trade that there are still consumers 
in London, and a few other places, who will accept in 
exchange for a perfectly good penny, matches which are 
of less certain value. 


“Foreign Made’’—i.e., Russian 


The market for the cheaper grades of imported matches 
has been seriously disturbed, for some time past, by the 
importation into this country of large quantities of 
matches from Soviet Russia. Most of these have been 
sold—though ‘‘ sold ”’ is hardly the proper word—thrown 
on the market at prices which bear no kind of relation 
to commercial values, or to costs of production and dis- 
tribution. The prices have often been less than half the 
bare cost of raw material. 

The boxes are marked only ‘‘ Foreign Made.’’ These 
are almost the only matches which are not marked with 
the country of origin—and it is significant that their 
Russian origin is thus concealed from the ordinary buyer. 

There has always been a market here for imported 
matches, and so long as these are sold on a fair com- 
mercial basis, we shall know how to hold our own as we 
have done in the past, but this is a development which 
can scarcely have been foreseen when the Trade Agree- 
ment between the United Kingdom and Soviet Russia 
was negotiated. 

We have, as you will have gathered, experienced 
another good year, for which we may well be grateful. 
We shall continue to mind our own business according 
to the best of our ability and judgment, and trust that 
we shall continue to achieve results which merit the 
approval of our shareholders. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


CINEMA 


Technicolour 
BY MARK FORREST 


HE colour question is once more to the fore 
and from now on it will tend to make itself 
increasingly felt. A few months ago 

Thackeray’s Vanity Fair was the subject of a full. 
length picture in technicolour, and now the first 
full-length film to be made out of doors by the 
same process has appeared ; this is The Trail of the 
Lonesome Pine, which is at the Carlton. 


The main trouble with Becky Sharp was the 
disastrous effect which the process had upon the 
faces of the leading artists, especially upon that of 
Miriam Hopkins who played the chief réle. This 
trouble, though not so acute, is still evident in The 
Trail of the Lonesome Pine, where Sylvia Sidney 
suffers more than the others, but all of the faces 
have at one time or another a waxy appearance. 


For long periods, however, the picture manages 
to give a faithful representation of inanimate 
objects, and it is only now and again that the view 
resembles a picture postcard. This is particularly 
noticeable in the ‘* shots ”’ of a lake and in those of 
a fire, where the blue in the former is startlingly 
vivid and the flames in the latter too real to be true. 


A New Era 


Following this film the public can resign itself to 
the change and, while I do not think that there will 
be such a rapid turn over from black and white to 
colour as there was from the silent to the sound 
film, more and more pictures will be made in it. 
At first producers will probably be content to use 
it for films, the action of which takes place out of 
doors or the subject of which is in costume, but 
eventually black and white will go. 


The story of The Trail of the Lonesome Pine is 
very well known. Family feuds on the plains are 
mere squabbles compared with their counterparts 
in the mountains and, when the engineer in charge 
of the railroad attempts to reconcile the two warring 
elements, he finds he has bitten off as much as he 
can chew. There is a grand dust-up in the middle 
of the picture where everyone hits each other for 
five minutes or so, but black eyes and bruises are 
not the end of the affair, which only closes down 
when the sons of the heads of the families are 
killed. 


ACADEMY CINEMA, Oxford St., Ger. 2981 
The gayest film of the season ! 
MARTA EGGERTH in 
“ LIEBESMELODIE ”’ (A) 


Music by FRANZ LEHAR 
Also “BUDAPEST SPA”’ and “NIGHT MAIL” (U) 
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